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A special gift 

for subscribers of 
The Jerusalem Post 
International Edition 



Start the New Year 

with us and... ; 

h 


... we'll plant' 
a tree in your name 


The Jerusalem Post is about to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of its Tound Ing in 1932 Palestine. Fifty years of covering thB 
struggle for freedom, early nation-building efforts, five 
wars... growth, challenge and change. 

To mark the occasion, we are creating The Jerusalem Post 
Jubilee Forest through the Jewish National Fund.. .planting 
shade-giving, moisture-retaining trees where only brown 
baked hills now exist. 

We d like our readers to join this 50th birthday celebration. 
When £ou order or extend your subscription — or give e gift 
subscription — to The Jerusalem Post International Edition, 
you and each recipient will be counted as a sponsor of the 
Jubilee Forest. Each sponsor will have a tree planted in his or 
her name, and will raceive a handsome Jewish National Fund 
certificate commemorating the event. 


Please send me The Jerusalem Post 
International Edition for one year 
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and plant a tree in Israel in the name of 
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SRECIAL GIFT RATES: Whan you order s year's lubioriptlon — your owh or 
a jjifl — we II give you a discount of mnro than S5.00 on each additional 
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Jewish National Fund cartlflc.no to commemorate the planting nf a Iran In 
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JEWS AND UNIVERSAL HUMAN RIGHTS 


7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
• “'fi —.fne controversy over the 
anti-Semitic implications of Jacobo 
Timerman’s grdeal tends to 
dangerously overshadow the basic 
issue: the blatant violation of human 
rights in Latin America. Mr. 
Timerman is one among thousands 
of victims of a violent anti-terrorist 
campaign waged by a rightist 
military government against dis- 
senters of all creeds. 

The experience of the Jewish 
people throughout- centuries* of 
persecution has taught us that no 
one can be free in a world bound in 
chains. The banner of human rights 
is universal. It is the rallying cry for 
all people who chafe under an op- 
pressive yoke. As Jews, we must 
raise our voices in unison with all 
those who struggle for freedom, and 
together seek effective ways of 
combatting such systematic 
atrocities against human dignity. 

Yes, there are serious anti- 
Semitic trends in Argentina today. 



Jacobo Timerman 

But to compare them to pre-Wor!d 
War II Nazi programmes in Ger- 
many is an exaggeration that can 
destroy Timerman's credibility. 
That would be most unfortunate, 
precisely because he is a brave and 
vital defender of universal human 
rights. 

. RABBI HENRY I. SOB EL 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


THE PRESIDENT AND POLITICS 


7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — A news item that I found 
somewhat puzzling appeared in 
your issue of September 25. Ac- 
cording to this report, one of the 
new Herut MFCs, Michael Reiser, 
has announced his intention of tabl- 
ing a private member’s bill forcing 
the President of Israel to stay out of 
politics for a number of years upon 
retirement. 

One cannot help wondering why. 
Surely a former president’s return 
to politics cannot pose a danger to 
democracy if he has stayed 
scrupulously apolitical while in of- 
fice. Is it possible that this proposed 
bill has been tailored with the sole 
intent of keeping Yitzhak Navon 
out of politics? It would seem so. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
Mr. Navon has been a superlative 
president, and a very popular one. 
In all likelihood he would make a 
great prime minister. Moreover, he 
is particularly well fitted to combat 
one of the greatest dangers facing 



President Navon 

this country — the drifting apart of 
the two major ethnic groups. 

This. then, is what Mr. Reiser 
fears: neither a danger to 
democracy, nor a danger to Israel, 
but a danger to the Likud in the 
elections to come. The question is 
whether such a proposal is worthy 
of our democracy. 

KENNETH L. PRESSER 

Haifa. 


admirable 

PEOPLE 

7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — I have worked with Israeli 
soldiers of the Israeli Air Force for 
threo months. As an American win 

is used to elaborate equipmem and 

tooling to achieve results, 1 learned 
quickly that in Israel, thesameff 
complished with a minimum or cost 
and little or no equipment to speak 
of. The spirit, pride and conscien- 
tious attitude of these young men 
have drawn my greatest respect 
They have come close to 
miraculous accomplishments time 
and time again. 

I have seen with envy, how these 
soldiers represent this young nation 
of Israel through hard work and 
patience, I think unmatched in ibe 
world. I have learned from them 
and I am proud to have beeni 
member of their team. 

Soon, I will return to the Ited 
States, somewhat sad to lun 
behind a group of friends with 
whom I shared everything, but most 
of all, the humility of men who are 
trying to build a country for 
themselves under most adverse con- 
ditions. 

KURT tV. SPUTTER 
Tel Aviv (Seal Beach, Calif.) 

SPIRITUAL LEGACY 

7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — Dr. Manfred R, Lehmann 
(August 24) appears io see a con- 
tradiction between my appeal for 
“respect for the nation’s spiritual 
legacy” and my advocacy of free ex- 
ercise of spiritual devotion by Con* 
servalivc Jews and their rabbis. 

There is not the slightest incon- 
sistency here. Conservative Jews 
and their great institutions of piety 
and learning are no less responsive 
io the nation’s spiritual legacy than 
those who express their devotion in 
the Orthodox framework. I am at a 
loss to understand the bizarre 
assumption that the majority of 
synagogue -goers and rabbis in the 
United States fall outside the 
spiritual legacy of Judaism. 

London (Jerusalem). ABBA EBAN 


, R ^. I L2 E , ER . AR „ E NOVV REPRODUCING VISIT to nurnberg 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. — The Jerusalem Post recen- 
tly Featured a report on the 
smuggling of rare Persian deer from 
Iran to Israel days before the fall of 
the Shah. According to The Post, 
“the dramatic story of the operation 
is revealed in the current issue of In- 
ternational WMife." The truth 


that this daring rescue mission was 
previously reported by a Jerusalem- 
based writer, Jane Friedman, in the 
New York Times Magazine of April 
5, 1981. The deer are now 
reproducing at the Hai Bar Wildlife 
Reserve. 

MIRIAM A R ONER 


is Tel Aviv. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — The letter from Ein Harod 
about u visit to Nurnberg, of all 
places, (September 3) mokes me feel 
ashamed. To go there for "under- 
standing of our problems'’ is in- 
credible. Where wus the under- 
standing 40 years ago? 

Rumal Gan. A GINOSSAR 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Howard and Irma New- 
mark are to be congratulated on 
their approach to dental care in 
Musrara as described in The 
Jerusalem Post of September II. 

The Project Renewal dental 
clinic in Ashkelon Has been 
providing a similar oral hygiene and 
treatment programme for school 
children during the past 18 months. 
Wc have used volunteer dental 
educators who have visited the 
schools and shown slide program- 
mes. Treatment in the clinics has 
been provided by volunteer dental 
surgeons from the UK. We have 
now opened an oral hygiene clinic 
where groups of invited children are 
taught proper methQds of oral 
hygiene and are given an insight 
Into the causes of denial decay and 
gum disease. The success of our 
programme is now becoming ap- 
parent as the children are reex- 
amined. 

The dental problems of Musrara 


ATTITUDES TO DENTAL CARE IN ISRAEL 


and Ashkelon are not unique. They 
are to be found in every town in ihe 
county. For the Israeli patient who 
can afford dental care, the emphasis 
has always been on reconstruction 
following breakdown of the teeth 
and not on preventive dentistry Tel 
Aviv University had to close down 
its dental hygienist and educator 
programme due to lack of financial 
support from the government, 
which reflects its current attitude to 
denial care education. 

Those of us who have studied the 
dental problem in Israel are aware 
or the shortage of well-trained den- 
tists and their concentration in the 
main clues. An expansion of ex- 
isting dental schools and oral 
hygiene departments and the crea- 

n 00 °u u CW . schools in Haifa and 
Beersheba will take time. There is 
no shortage of students wishing to 
be dentists but, because of the inep- 
itude or successive governments, 

}“ : re 1S , n ® 1 P00m them to study 

n Israel. They are forced to study in 
inferior dental schools abroad. An 


increase in the number of highly 
qualified dentists will improve stan- 
dards and reduce fees due to the in- 
fluence of market forces, as has oc- 
curred in the UK. 

A total dental health programtuf 
should be conducted by the govern- 
ment and the profession, using the 
advertisement media, television and 
radio to spread the message that 
good oral hygiene and a reduction 
in sugar consumption will produce a 
healthier mouth for life. 

It will not be possible for the 
Diaspora, through Project Renewal, 
to provide dentistry for all the 
citizens of Israel. We can only in- 
itiate and offer dentistry to a small 
proportion of those in need. It is up 
to the citizens of Israel to pressure 
the government to create, in as- 
sociation with the existing program- 
mes, a dental health service able to 
offer dentistry to all the citizens of 
Israel at a cost within their means. 

GERALD M. FEINGOLD 
Manchester. 
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ISRAEL MOURNS MOSHE DAYAN 



Moshe Dayan with Begin, Carter and Sadat on visit to Gettysburg memorial during the Camp David conference; and (right) Dayan in the Knesset. 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Israel at the weekend mourned 
Moshe Dayan, courageous soldier 
and brilliant statesman, who died of 
a massive heart attack Friday night 
and was to be buried in a state 
funeral at the moshav of NahalaJ, 
where he grew up. 

World leaders joined in paying 
tribute to the former IDF chief of 
staff, defence minister and foreign 
minister. 

At Dayan’s request, no eulogies 
were to be read at the funeral and 
no salvoes fired. 

At his bedside when he died were 
his wife Rahel, and his daughter, 
novelist Yael Dayan. They were 
joined later at his home in Zahala by 

HOSNI MUBARAK was the per- 
fect heir-apparent for President 
Sadat. From the moment Sadat 
retired him as commander of the 
Egyptian Air Force in 1975 and 
made him his vice-president, with 
the clear understanding that he was 
to be groomed as Egypt’s next presi- 
dent, Mubarak was careful to 
remain in the shadows and do 
nothing that might be construed as a 
challenge to Sadat’s leadership. 

But while he remained firmly in 
the shadows, Mubarak, with Sadat's 
a Pparent approval, was slowly 
building up his power base in Egypt 
and patiently disposing of any 
potential rivals. His first prominent 
victim was Abdul Ghani Gamasy, 
the immensely popular Egyptian 
war minister, whom Mubarak is 
reported to have had removed from 
his post in October 1978 in an ap- 
parent bid to consolidate his own 
control over the armed forces. 

His latest victim was reportedly 
Mansour Hassan, minister of stale 
for the presidency and one of 
. Sadat's closest aides, who was dis- 
missed at the end of last month. 


his two sons, farmer Ehud and film- 
maker Assaf, by former brother-in- 
law Ezer Weizman and his wife 
Reuma, and by Dayan's longtime 
political aides Mordechai Ben- 
Porat and Zalman Shuval. 

Amid the torrent of praise and 
eulogies that poured into Israel 
from around the world at the 
weekend one aspect of Dayan's 
multi-faceted character was stres- 
sed again and again: his originality. 

It was perhaps most succinctly 
stated by his longtime friend and 
political ally, Labour Party 
chairman Shimon Peres. “He never 
copied anyone in his life,’’ Peres 
said. “And he can never be copied." 

Just as he was unique in bat- 


tlefield bravery ("almost abnor- 
mal,” in the words of Weizman), so 
loo in statecraft Dayan exhibited 
that creativity and fertility of mind 
that are the attributes of the very 
few. 

“For many long years Moshe 
Dayan symbolized, to this nation 
and to the world, the young genera- 
tion oflsrae! fighting for its survival. 
In recent years, he was the untiring 
pursuer of peace,’’ said President 
Yitzhak Navon last weekend in a 
broadcast to the nation. 

“He was a man without fear — 
and therefore he could serve as an 
example to others," said Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin in his 
broadcast eulogy. “He was unequal- 


led in our generation in fulfil ment of 
the ancient Jewish heritage em- 
bodied in the command, ‘After 
me'." 

Navon, who knew Dayan well 
from the days when they both 
served under David Ben-Gurion, 
said: 

“Moshe Dayan will be 
remembered for his great contribu- 
tion in imbuing the spirit of fighting 
bravery into the IDF, and for his 
fruitful and original thinking in Ihe 
field of foreign policy. 

"At one and the same lime he was 
a rough-edged sabra and a sensitive 
poet — and a brave and cunning 
warrior. May his memory be bless- 
ed." 


How Mubarak is likely to act 


The extent of Sadat’s trust in his 
vice-president is revealed by the 
fact that Mubarak was the only man 
in Egypt, apart from Sadat himself, 
who was privy to Moshe Dayan's 
secret meeting with Egyptian 
Deputy Prime Minister Hassan 
Tohami in Morocco in September 
1977, which prepared the way for 
Sadat’s epic visit to Jerusalem two 
months later. 

From that time on, although 
closely involved in the peace 
process with Israel, Mubarak was 
careful to keep in the background 
and keep his contacts with Israelis 
to a minimum. He has visited Israel 
only once since 1977, when he ac- 
companied Sadat on his fleeting 
visit to Beersheba in 1979. 

Some acquaintances of Mubarak 
— former defence minister Ezer 
Weizman, for example — have at- 
tributed the Egyptian vice- 
president's reputation for avoiding 
meetings with Israelis not to any 


NEWS ANALYSIS 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 


hostility but rather to his desire to 
“keep a low profile alongside 
Sadat." 

■ Others, less charitably but pos- 
sibly more accurately, have at- 
tributed this to Mubarak's 
deliberate effort to keep his copy 
book clean in preparation for the 
role Sadat was apparently preparing 
for him — that of rebuilding Egypt's 
bridges with the Arab world, after 
Sinai is returned next April. 

AMONG THE profoundesi mis- 
conceptions about Egypt and the 
future of the peace that, incredibly, 
still appear to hold sway in Israel, 
are that Egypt will be able in- 
definitely to remain isolated in the 
Arab world, and that a permanent 
peace with Egypt is possible without 


meeting the demands of at least the 
moderates in the Arab world con- 
cerning the future of the Palesti- 
nians. 

These are Ihe two misconceptions 
on which the present government’s 
entire approach to peace with Egypt 
is based — and Hosni Mubarak was, 
it would seem, the man program- 
med to challenge those misconcep- 
tions when the time came. 

Not very much is known about 
Mubarak and his political beliefs, 
and the man whom journalists like 
to describe as "taciturn", and 
“granite-raced*’ remains something 
or an enigma to most analysts. 

But what is known from his few 


Begin said, "Ever since we first 
met, as underground fighters in 
summer 1944, I had a special sense 
of respect and admiration for 
Moshe Dayan — as a fighter of 
Israel, indeed one of our greatest 
warriors of all times. 

“He loved Eretz Yisrael with all 
his heart and soul...ev©ry hill, every 
valley, every path and tree. 

"It is not true that he was a hard 
man. 1 can say from my own ex- 
perience or him that there is no 
truth in that legend. He had a sen- 
sitive soul, the heart of a poet." 

“When we think upon his life,” 
Begin said, "as a pioneer and a 
soldier, the long centuries of exile, 

I Continued on page 2 > 

public statements and from the 
evidence of those close to him is 
that his basic credo would seem to 
fit him admirably for his designated 
role. 

He is clearly what most Israelis 
would call a "hardliner" on the 
Palestinian issue, and when he has 
spoken out on the subject it has 
been unequivocably in favour of 
"the right of the Palestinians to self- 
determination" and. by implication, 
eventual statehood. He has also In- 
sisted that Arab East Jerusalem 
should be included in the proposed 
autonomy for the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. 

These two points, both es- 
tablished Egyptian positions but 
anathema to Israel, were stressed by 
Mubarak in a newspaper interview 
(Cwulaat* m Pa*r 10) 
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Chances improve for 
Saudi AWACS sale 


By WOLF BUTZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - President 
Ronald Reagan's chances of even- 
tually winning Senate approval of 
his controversial sale of AWACS 
radar aircraft and other advanced* 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia are clear- 
ly increasing with each day of in- 
tense White House lobbying. 

The latest head count in the 
Senate still shows a slight majority 
opposed to the S8.S billion sale. 

But in recent days, the president's 
aggressive personal lobbying has 
proven remarkably successful in 
convincing opponents to switch. 

The outcome, therefore, remains 
in doubt. . 

Reagan has even received some 
badly needed assistance from a 
handful of his Jewish supporters. 
Among those helping Reagan are 
U.S. Ambassador to Italy Maxwell 
Rabb, Ambassador to Austria Ted 
Cummings, and New York business- 
man Eli Jacobs — all active in 
Reagan's Jewish coalition during 
last year's presidential campaign. 

But most of the American Jewish 
community, including Reagan's 
own leading supporters in the 
Republican Party, are strongly un- 
ited against the sale. 

Republican Senate leader, 
Howard Baiter of Tennessee has 
scheduled the final Senate vote for 
the last week of October, thereby 


offering Reagan more time to work 
on various senators. 

Democratic miniority leader 
Robert Byrd of West Virginia, who 
has remained undecided, is emerg- 
ing as a potentially decisive element 
in the battle. If Byrd decides to sup- 
port Reagan, he is expected to carry 
with him a few other undecided 
Democrats and perhaps even some 
who earlier opposed the transac- 
tion. West Virginia Democrat Jenn- 
ings Randolph in fact announced 
last week he now favoured the sale. . 

In an interview with newspaper 
editors issued by the White House 
last 'week, the president said he was 
confident that the Senate would ap- 
prove the sale. “If we don’t, I 
believe we could lose all 
credibility," Reagan said. 

Reagan also said Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin was not upset , 
with the U.S. over the proposed 
AWACS sale, although he opposed 
It. , , 

Earlier last week, the Senate' 
Foreign Relations Committee nar- 
rowly defeated the proposed sale by 
a vote of 9 to 8. 

But the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, by a vote of lQ-to-5, 
moved to support the S8.S billion 
dollar sale. 

The House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 30 1 to ill opposed the sale I 
last week. 

(AWACSi i be price la America, pip IS.) 


U.S. acts over Libya threat 
to Egypt and Sudan 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The United States last week 
bolstered Egypt's defences by 
sending two U.S.-manned AWACS 
surveillance aircraft to Cairo as ten- 
sion rose over a possible war 
between Libya and Sudan, Egypt's 
ally. 

Egypt requested the sophisticated 
radar planes because of a possible 
attack by the Soviet-supplied Lib- 
yan air force against Egypt or 
Sudan. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Kamal 
Hassan Ali also disclosed that Cairo 
had sent both aerial defence equip- 
ment and troops to Sudan. 

Asked what would happen if Lib- 
yan leader Muammar Gaddafi 
decided to attack Sudan, Ali 
replied: “Should this happen, we 
will teach him a lesson.” Sudan 
President Ja'afar Numeiri has gone 


on record as saying he would wage a 
“preventive war" against Libya to 
safeguard his nation's own security. ' 

The joint Egyptian-Sudanese 
defence treaty was concluded in 
1976 after_Libya made an abortive! 
attempt to overthrow Numeiri.J 
Gaddafi's threat to Sudan follows! 
Libya’s invasion of Chad ayear ago. 
Western analysts recently have 
noted a big build-up of Libyan 
forces in Chad, particularly in the 
eastern region bordering on Sudan. [ 

In recent days, Washington has 
announced a massive “war game" 
with Egyptian troops for November 
and December and an accelerated 
deliveiy schedule of advanced U.S. 
military hardware to Egypt. 

In addition to stepping up its 
military support for Egypt in the 
face of the Libyan threat, the 
Americans, have also increased 
their military support for Sudan. 


Ail Rath 
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Dayan with his wife Rahel. 

‘Death never frightened me’ 

"I don't sec death as something negative or threatening. In the end 1 will 
lie on the hill in Nahalal with my family and others," said Moshe Dayan 10 
days before he died, in an interview with Israel Radio broadcast Saturday. 
"Why do you think death is a terrible thing? All through my life death 
passed close to me and it never frightened me," Dayan said in a weak and 
hoarse voice. 

Dayan recalled his first brush with death on a mission for the' 
British in Vichy-controlled Syria. A bullet shattered the binoculars he was 
holding, pushing glass deep into his left eye. “My friends wanted to give me 
to the French for treatment, but I said: No. If I die, okay, but I don’t want to 
be a prisoner," he said. "[ am not fatalistic. In combat if there is an artillery 
barrage I don’t just walk into it saying nothing is going to hit me. That’s non- 
sense. I will look to see where the shells are falling. 

“Sooner or later death comes to everyone, and that is what will happen to 
me. ! don't approach it with suspicion," Dayan said. 

Egyptians pay tribute 


CAIRO (UPI). — President Hosni 
Mubarak Saturday praised the role 
played by Moshe Dayan in 
Egyplian-Israeli peace efforts and 
expressed confidence these efforts 
would bear fruit. 

In a telegram to President 
Yitzhak Navon, Mubarak said he 
received news of Dayan's death 
with "deep sorrow." 

"We remember with appreciation 
his positive role in the peace efforts 
which we trust will continue and 
bear the desired fruit," Mubarak 
said. 


“Dayan played an important role 
in the negotiations between Egypt 
and Israel and made positive con- 
tributions that made the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty possible," said 
Butros Ghali, minister of state for 
foreign affairs. 

Foreign Minister Kamal Hassan 
Ali told reporters in Cairo that 
“Dayan was an honest man. He 
fought for his country as a solider 
and then he fought for peace... he 
made constructive efforts during 
the negotiations." 

Ali said that Ghali would repre- 
sent Egypt at Dayan's funeral. 


ISRAEL MOURNS DAYAN 


(Coatlmiad from pap 1) 

persecution and humiliation seem 
to disappear, and we return in our, 
minds to the days of Joshua and 
Caleb, Gideon and Jephtah, 
Jonathan and David, Avner and 
Yoav, Judah Maccabee, Yannaiand 
Bar-Kochba. For he was their 
brother, their son or grandson ... 
their blood flowed through his 
veins.” 

But the centuries of Jewish suf- 
fering cannot be erased, the premier 
continued. They are part of our 
history — and they make the 
modern-day renaissance of Jewish 
martial valour and national self- 
respect "all the more marvellous.” 

U.S" President Rogald Reagan 
said in a formal statement: “We are 


deeply saddened to learn of the 
death of Moshe Dayan — a 
courageous soldier and a great 
Israeli statesman. Dayan provided 
his nation with military leadership 
that was the envy of the world. His 
bold strategies brought him victory 
on the battlefield and respect from 
friend and foe alike." 

The president continued: "His 
service as a statesman was no less 
distinguished. He demonstrated 
those inner qualities of good will 
and integrity that are essential for 
peace and security.” 

Former president Jimmy Carter 
said that Dayan’s “dedicated and 
tireless efforts at Camp David 
helped to bring about a blueprint 
for peace between Israel and Egypt 
and ail their neighbours." 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter ' 
Former comrades-in-arms and 
political friends and foes of Moshe 
Dayan were unanimous last week in 
judging the former chief of guff and 
minister of defence, foreign affain 
and agriculture as a commands 
and politician of daring original^ 
whose role in Middle East history 
will long be remembered. 

“Israel has lost one of its grui 
sons," said Foreign Misisier 
Yitzhak Shamir, who noted (baj 
Dayan began his service to the & 
tion in war and had ended it in tie 
“untiring efforts for peace witb oor 
neighbours." 

David Hacohen, the M-jouH 
former Knesset member uj 
veteran Labour Party leader, rai- 
led how he had sent Dayan on ft 
first mission across enemy lines din- 
ing World War II, 40 years ago, “He 
showed then that he was a born 
fighter and leader," Hacohen said. 

Former premier Yitzhak Rabin 
recalled Dayan’s recruiting him to 
the Palmah as a youth of 19. Rabin, 
chief of staff in the Six Day Wu 
when Dayan became defence 
minister, said the two had not 
always agreed, but he had alwaji 
held Dayan in the highest esteem. 

Former defence minister Ezcr 
Weizman, who served under Dayan 
in the Israel Defence Forces and 
cooperated closely with him in the 
Camp David peace negotiations, 
said Dayan personified all (he trials 
and victories the country had ex- 
perienced, “He was a highly com- 
plex human being, extreme); 
courageous in battle, hesitant a 
civilian life, who wrote poetry into 
youth and could switch from 
laughter to anger in a second. An 
aura of power enveloped him. Hi 
could never be disregarded” 

Alignment leader Shimon Pern 
recalled Dayan's concern for iht 
"illegal" Immigrants, survivors of 
the Holocaust, imprisoned io 
Cyprus by the British in the law 
years of the mandate. The two wi* 
delegates to the Zionist Congress io 
1946 when Dayan had suggested 
urging the Congress to back a mow 
to burn down the British camps ia 
Cyprus. 

"He was q wise man, who vu 
easy to cooperate with,” Pores sid, 

Fomier deputy premier Y|pd 
Yadin also recalled the Yom Ktp r 
War in talking about the 
defence minister. Yadin said Hut 
the Agranat Commission report J 
the war were published, the 
would see that Dayan’s share ajj 
blame for its mistakes was ncj" 
many think. “A part of the^, 
scene has disappeared wm 
death,” Yadin said. 

Dayan’s originality as a 
and a statesman was singled 
Haim Bar-Lev, former chief « J 


uayan s originality as a 
and a statesman was singled 
Haim Bar-Lev, former chief « 
and Alignment cabinet rninJlter- 
Dayan had always been iWf 
change an attitude, his 
always working and he made 8 P”! 
contribution both militarily ;* 


politically, Bar-Lev said- y v 
Tn a message 

defence establishment, p® , . 
Minister Ariel Sharon pom ^ 

Dayan’* role in huildiflS the aTlDy "J 


Dayan’s role in building thfttiJW. 
a brave, daring-and uncooventi^ 
force. “The people wertjj , 
heart, the country was W* 
the unknown soldier his h* 00 ' 
Sharon said. . 
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A life that paralleled Israel’s history 


THE STORY OF Moshe Dayan is 
in many ways the story of the Jewish 
national rebirth in Eretz Yisrael, 
and of the Slate of Israel itself. 

A sabra son of the settlement 
movement, he was born on the first 
kibbutz and spent his formative 
years on the first moshav. One of 
the earliest members of the Yishuv's 
self-defence forces, he went on to 
become Israel’s most famous 
general, a symbol to the world of 
the state’s military might and 
resourcefulness. When he turned to 
politics, the battlefield leader 
proved himself an apt statesman; 
among his achievements were the 
policy of “open bridges" with 
Jordan in 1967, and a major — some 
might say indispensable — role in 
building Israel’s peace with Egypt. 

But above all, in the halls of 
power and in the field, Moshe 
Dayan was an original thinker, a 
controversial figure who often 
raised his voice to differ with his 
peers. An innovator and a 
maverick, David Ben-Gurion’s 
protege abandoned his native 
Labour Movement to join ranks 
with the nationalist right in the 
cabinet of Menachem Begin. 
Characteristically, individualist 
Dayan spent his last months in the 
political wilderness, as the leader of 
a two-man Knesset faction and ad- 
vocate of his own plan for a solution 
to (he problem of the Palestinian 
Arabs. 

MOSHE DAYAN was born on May 
4, 1915, in the Scottish Hospice in 
Tiberias. His father, Shmuet Dayan 
— a descendant of Rabbi Pinhas of 
Kortz, a great HassRiic leader — ■ 
came to Ottoman Palestine in 1908 
from Zlotov, in the Ukraine. One of 
Shmuel’s ancestors was a day an. or 
religious court judge, which was the 
source of the family name. 

The son of ShmueJ and Dvora 
Dayan was the second child born at 
Deganya; the first was Gideon, 
son of Yosef and Miriam Baralz. In 
1921, when Moshe was six, the 
Dayans were one of the first three 
families to move to the new settle- 
ment of Nahalal, a cooperative vil- 
lage as distinct from the collective 
of Deganya, established on a 
swampy site which had defied 
pioneering efforts until then. Dvora 
and her child lived in nearby 
Nazareth for almost a year, until 
they could join Shmuet in the house 
he built for them in (he fledgling vil- 
lage. 

Both elder Dayans were active in 
the life of the Yishuv, Shmuel as an 
authority on cooperative settlement 
and Dvora as a leader of the 
Women's Labour Movement, a 
writer and much later an editor. The 
frequent absences of his parents 
during those early years must have 
played a role in forging the indepen- 
dent personality of their son. 

HE FINISHED primary school in 
1929, when the country was torn by 
Arab riots . 

The first of his class to join older 
hoys and their fathers in skirmishes 
with Beduln trespassers and Arab 
neighbours, Moshe quickly became 
interested in the people who lived 
around him. He spoke fluent 
Arabic, and as a youth established a 
close friendship with a young Arab, 
until a major clash between the set- 
tlers and the Arabs caused them to 
break off ties. 

In 1934, 17-year-old Jerusalemite 
* Ruth Schwartz, enrolled at 

Nahalal’s agricultural school for 



Dayan as defence minister in 1973 peers through an observation slit overlooking the battle scene 
on the Golan Heights. 


girls. A few months later she told 
her parents that she wanted to mar- 
ry a handsome local farmer, Moshe 
Dayan. 

Their wedding at Nahalal in I93S 
was the event of the season. Moshe 
thoughtfully invited the entire 
neighbouring e-Mazarib tribe to (he 
wedding. 

Ruth's father, distinguished 
Jerusalem lawyer Dr. Zvi Schwartz, 
was one of the founders of Mapai — 
the Israel Workers' Parly. He had 
ambitious plans Tor his son-in-law, 
including a better knowledge of the 
outside world and a higher educa- 
tion. On their honeymoon, the cou- 
ple were sent to London. There, 
through Schwartz's connections 
with Dr. Chaim Weizmann and 
Harold Laski, young Dayan was 
registered at the London School of 
Economics, even though he knew 
little English. But when news 
reached him of the 1936 riot inn in 
Palestine, Moshe resolved to return 
home. 

ON THEIR RETURN, Moshe and 
Ruth joined a group preparing to 
settle at Manila. But when he was 
passed over for commander or the 
local Hagana unit, he left the place, 
returning to Nahalal, where the 
Dayans lived until 1944. 

He became one of Hagana's 
liaison men with the British Army, 
working with the Mandatory forces 
in tracking down Arab terrorists. A 
year later, he became a Jewish Set- 
tlement Policeman in the Nahalal 
District. 

It was there that he was noticed 
by Yitzhak Sadeh. the veteran 
Hagana commander, and soon was 
named to head one or the Settle- 
ment Police flying squads. 

Sadeh took Dayan and another 
young deputy, Yigal Allon, to cover 
the settlement group wh ich es- 
tablished Hanita in March 1938. It 
was there that he heard for the first 
time the name of a British officer, 
Capl. Charles Orde Wingate, who 
had some unconventional advice for 
the settlers. Wingate, a devout 
Christian, advised the kibbutz not to 
limit their defence efforts to their 
village's perimeter fence, but to car- 
ry the battle to' their attackers. 

IN HIS MANY writings, Dayan said 
that four people helped him develop 
as a military leader. His two 
parents, devoted idealists, had im- 
bued him with the love of the land 
and of the people; David Ben- 
Gurion taught him how to gain fol- 
lowers by personal example; and 
Charles Orde. Wingate showed him 
how to become a soldier. 

In Dayan, Wingate found an 
eager and apt pupil. It was in the 
British officer's special night squads 
that he learned offensive tactics and 
the strategy of night fighting. Dayan 
took part in most of the Wingate 


operations, including the defence of 
the Haifa-Kirkuk pipeline. 

THE WHITE PAPER of. May 17, 
1939, marked the end of British 
cooperation with the Zionist Move- 
ment. From then on, the Mandatory 
authorities began to punish the set- 
tlers for self-defence efforts. 

In October 1939, a month after 
the outbreak or World War 11, 
Dayan and 43 members of his 
armed Hagana unit were on their 
way from Yavniel to Ein Hashofet 
when they were arrested by a Trans- 
jordan frontier force. 

The British meted out severe 
sentences to the group. One man 
got life imprisonment; Dayan and 
the others were sentenced to 10 
years in jail. Despite Yishuv efforts 
to obtain an early release, the 
Hagana men were pardoned only in 
February 1941. when the British, 
hard-pressed by Rommel in Africa, 
turned to the Yishuv fur coopera- 
tion. 

Together with Alien, Dayan 
became a commander of Hugami 
companies w hose tusk it was lo sup- 
port the Brilish forces. On one mis- 
sion, as a guide for a British force 
penetrating into Vichy-held Syria, a 
sniper's bullet hit Dayan through 
the field glasses he was using. 
Dayan lost a finger and his left eye. 
The eyepalch he wore from then on 
became his symbol inside Israel and 
in the world at large. 

IN THE EARLY stages of the War 
of Independence, before the 
declaration or the Slate, Dayan 
served as an officer for Arab affairs 
with the Hagana-Palmach forces. 

It was during these pre-slate bat- 
tles that Dayan's younger brother, 
Zohar (Zonik), was killed in action 
during the battle for Ramat 
Yohanan and Kfar Ata. 

After May IS, 1948, with the es- 
tablishment of the State, the nature 
of the war changed. And it was 
Premier and Defence Minister 
David Ben-Gurion who appointed 
Dayan to organize the command or 
the Jordan Valley front, and to lead 
the battle for'Degania. At Degania 
and at Zemach, Dayan's forces 
routed the Syrians, reinforcing his 
belief that attack is the best form of 
defence. 

Shilled to the central front to as- 
sume command of the 89lh bat- 
talion, Dayan's force, mounted on 
jeeps, requisitioned taxis and a few 
armoured vehicles, captured Lod, 
Ramla and Lod Airport and ad- 
vanced almost to the Teggarl fort at 
Latrun, 

Dayan's next assignment was as 
commander of the Sixth Brigade in 
Jerusalem, a post which first 
brought lo the fore his talents as 
negotiator and diplomat. He was in- 
volved in prolonged negotiations 
with the UN and wlth-Trans-Jordan, 


over the cease-fire, and with still 
semi-autonomous units of the 1ZL, 
which hs persuaded to join the new 
Israel Defence Forces. 

DAYAN took an active part in the 
Rhodes armistice negotiations of 
1949 with Trans-Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and Egypt, and on his 
return was named to lead the Israel 
delegation to the Mixed Armistice 
Commissions. 

In 1950 he was named O.C. 
Southern Command and in 
December 1953, he succeeded 
Mordechai Makleff as chief-of- 

Slllff. 

Dayan's Tour years as head of the 
IDF were a time or decisive and 
positive reorganization. Dayun had 
made Israel's army younger, more 
efficient and more powerful. In pur- 
suit of (his first aim, hr set, against 
heavy opposition, un upper ugc limit 
«if 40 for . army officers. Dayan 
organized the reserves so ns to as- 
sure their speedy mobilization, and 
handed over to a civilian work force 
most of the tasks not directly con- 
cerned with the army’s fighting 
capability. 

Dayan often employed shock tac- 
tics. Following a number of unsuc- 
cessful retaliation operations 
against Arab infiltrators and 
marauders, he reorganized and in- 
tensified training, built up the 
paratroop corps and put a heavy ac- 
cent on discipline. He also created a 
special commando force, the fabled 
Unit 101, which had among its 
numbers such illustrious military 
men as Ariel Sharon, Meir Har- 
Zion and Rafael Eitan. 

DAYAN HAD a major influence on 
Ben-Gurion's decision to launch 
Operation Kadesh in 1956, after 
fedayeen raids from the south had 
become a major thorn in the side of 
the young slate. Egypt had signed a 
major arms deal with 
Czechoslovakia, and had forged 
military ties With Jordan and Syria. 

Dayan’s strategy gave Israel an 
overwhelming success in its second 
major war. Israeli forces broke 
through in Sinai, almost reaching 
the Suez Canal in a breath takingly 
short five days. Although British 
and French forces were supposed to 
take part in the fighting, it was the 
IDF which gained deserved credit 
for the victory. And it was the name 
of Moshe Dayan which became a 
catchword for that triumph. 

The end of Israel’s occupation of 
the Sinai a year later ~ under 
severe American-Soviet pressure — 
signalled the end of Dayan’s career 
in uniform. Ordered lo retreat from 
Sinai and Gaza by Ben-Gurion, he 
left the army. Shortly thereafter, he 
published his first book, Dtarv of the 
Sinai Campaign, which launched his 
career os a writer. 

Dayan joined Mapai's Young 
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Guard, and soon was being 
cautioned by party elders for his 
critical speeches. In 1959 he was 
elected to the Knesset as a Mapai 
MK. He became minister of 
agriculture in December of that 
year. 

The practical-minded Dayan was 
never comfortable with party 
politics, which he characterized as 
“grinding water” (roeftn/m maylm). 
But while he was often 1 criticized as 
an administrator, he was certainly 
an innovator during his days at the 
Agriculture Ministry. Under his 
guidance, the system of marketing 
outside Israel was changed, and he 
was the first to encourage the ex- 
port of farming know-how to 
African countries. 

FOLLOWING the resignation of 
Ben-Gurion in June 1963, Dayan 
remained in the cabinet of Levi 
Eshkol in a somewhat diminished 
role. In 1965, he joined B-G's Rafi 
party and was elected to the Sixth 
Knesset. Now in the opposition, he 
made lecture tours to the U.S. for 
the United Jewish Appeal and Israel 
Bonds, and in 1966 visited Vietnam 
as a war correspondent for Ma'ariv 

On the eve of the Six Day War, 
following public and political pres- 
sure, Dayan joined Eshkol's 
National Unity Cabinet. Dayan had 
first offered his services in any 
capacity, but Eshkol finally yielded 
lo calls to give him the defence 
portfolio. 

He entered the government as 
defence minister on June 2. 1967. 
On the next day, the cabinet took 
the decision to go to war. The 
country was threatened both in the 
north and the south, but Duyan 
decided to tackle one front at a 
lime. 

Duyun was opposed lo the Israel 
occupation of the east bank of the 
Suez Canal, but found it difficult io 
slop the advance of the armoured 
divisions through Sinai as Egyptian 
resistance melted away. 

H ussein, failing to appreciate that 
Nasser was facing defeat, and refus- 
ing to heed Israeli warnings to stay 
out of the conflict, shelled west 
Jerusalem. Dayan and the cabinet 
ordered an attack on East 
Jerusalem and the West Bank. By 
week’s end, these territories — and 
all of the Syrian Golan Heights — ■ 
were in Israel’s hands. 

Suddenly Dayan had a new task 
— governing the vast areas cap- 
tured in the war. He was also faced 
with a war of attrition on the Jorda- 
nian, Syrian and Egyptian fronts, 
and incessant political conflict. 

Some or Dayan’s ideas succeeded 
magnificently, particularly the 
"open bridges" policy which al- 
lowed captured Judea and Samaria 
lo maintain contact with their 
natural markets to the east. But 
others, like his plan to establish four 
Israeli urban settlements in the 
West Bank, did not gel approval 
from the Labour cabinet, which dis- 
agreed with Dayan’s advocacy of 
the right of Jews to settle anywhere 
in Erclz Yisrael. 

DAYAN AND his old Hagana com- 
rade, Yigal Allon, were considered 
the two main candidates for succes- 
sion when Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol died In February 1969. 
Dayan at the lime was at the height 
of his popularity, both in Israel and 
abroad. But Labour leaders, fearful 
of an Internal split, chose Golda 
Meir as a compromise candidate. 

(CDBllMKi M Pl|t 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 

Dayan became Golda's minister of 
defence, and together with the late 
Pin has Sapir, dominated the 
military and economic sectors while 
Oolda dealt mainly with foreign af- 
fairs. 

Dayan still found time for his 
favourite hobby, archaeology. This 
was very much a part of his deep 
sense of oneness with the Land of 
Israel and its history, a sense which 
became more_clear in his subse- 
quent ^writings. 

Continued criticism of Dayan's 
digging — he had by this time ac- 
cumulated a substantial collection 
of artifacts in the garden of the 
Z&hala home — caused him to call 
for an official inquiry into his 
archaeological activities. He was 
completely exonerated by the 
attorney-general, and the director 
of the Department of Antiquities 
praised him for his cooperation. 

At the end of 1967, Dayan had 
been instrumental in the creation of 
a united Labour Party by the 
merger of his Rafi party and Ahdut 
Ha'avoda with Mapai. 

He was also widely admired as an 
original thinker in foreign affairs. In 
contrast with other leaders, he con- 
sistently urged some sort of perma- 
nent arrangement with Egypt. Fol- 
lowing the end of the War of Attri- 
tion in 1970 — and the ascension to 
the Egyptian presidency of a little- 
known politician-soldier, Anwar 
Sadat — Dayan began to advocate 
unilateral withdrawal from the 
banks of the Suez Canal and the re- 
opening of the international 
waterway. That plan was endorsed 
by U.S. Secretary of Stale William 
Rogers in 1971, and by Sadat as 
well. But the Israel cabinet vetoed 
the plan, opposing the stationing of 
some 750 Egyptian soldiers on the 
east bank of the cahaT Tn 
retrospect, the war of October 1973 
was an al most-inevitable conse- 
quence of the failure to reach that 
interim agreement. 

DAYAN AND HIS wife, Ruth, 
were divorced in December 1971. 
He married, In June 1973, Rachel 
Rabinowitz, a long-time friend and 
companion. 

In the early summer of 1973, 
Dayan told army officers that war 
might break out that summer. In 
other public appearances, he denied 
such a possibility. 

THE DAYAN IMAGE was severe- 
ly tarnished in the Yom Kippur 
War, when the defence minister 
shouldered much of the public 
blame for the surprise two-front at- 
tack of'Egyplian forces on the Suez 
and the Syrian army in the Golan. 

Criticism of the mehdal — 
roughly translated as fiasco •— 
centred on Dayan’s rumoured loss 
of nerve during a meeting with new- 
spaper editors shortly after the 
war's outbreak, on the IDF's lack of 
preparation for the two-pronged at- 
tack, and for Israel's apparent over- 
confidence during the euphoric 
days of 1967-73. But the Agranat 
Commission, which studied the mis- 
haps, stated that Dayan had no 
“operational responsibilities," and 
had warned Golda Meir and others 
in time of the danger of war. The 
commission fixed much of the 
blame on army intelligence units 
and on Chief-of-Staff David Elazar, 
who was forced to resign. 

Dayan refused to serve in thc_in- 
terim coalition government formed 
by Golda Meir early in 1974, and 
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was not included in Yitzhak Rabin's 
government, formed in the spring of 
that year. 

But he continued to serve as a 
Labour MK, and was in great de- 
mand abroad as a lecturer. 

In September 1976, he set up his 
own newspaper, Hayom Hazeh. 
Despite the drawing power of its 
editor, the daily failed to make its 
mark and closed within a few 
months. 

In the meantime, Dayan's 
relationship with his Labour Parly 
colleagues became more and more 
strained. He differed particularly 
with the party's dovish w ing, which 
was ready to negotiate withdrawal 
from parts of the administered areas 
in a “territorial compromise." 
Although he held talks with 
Menachem Begin in the spring of 
1977, he was number seven on the 
Labour list in the MK Knesset elec- 
tions of May 17, 1977. 

When the Likud emerged as the 
largest faction, Dayan shook the 
political world and the public at 
large by joining Begin’s cabinet as 
foreign minister. He left Labour and 
stayed in the Kncsset|asan indepen- 
dent. 

During his first months as foreign 
minister, Dayan made several 
overseas trips which were clouded 
in mystery. Only later was it learned 
that on one such journey, to Moroc- 
co, in September 1977, he had met 
in the utmost secrecy with Egyptian 
Deputy Premier Mohammed Has- 
san Tohamy, to make plans for 
Anwar Sadat’s historic journey to 
Jerusalem two months later. 

. . At Jerusalem, at !Camp Dpvid, 
and in the prolonged negotiations 
over the peace treaty, Dayan and 
Ezer Weizman were considered the 
men who most influenced Begin. 

Bui in the afternmath of the 
treaty signing, Dayan’s role seemed 
to wane. He resigned from the 
government in October 1979, short- 
ly after Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg was named to head the Israel 
delegation to the autonomy talks. 
As the negotiations bogged down in 
dispute, Dayan began to urge un- 
ilateral action to grant autonomy to 
the Arabs of Judea and Samaria. 

IN JUNE 1979, a malignant tumor 
was removed from Dayan’s large in- 
testine in an operation at the Sheba 


Medical Centre. After surgery, 
Dayan's health visibly declined, but 
he continued to play an active role 
in party politics. 

For the 1981 elections, Dayan 
formed his own party. Telem, which 
also included such Ben-Gurion fol- 
lowers as his cousin, former Likud 
finance minister Yigael Hurvitz, and 
ex-Likudnik Zalman Shoval, was 
conceived as a “third force" al the 
Israel political centre. Dayan hoped 
to gain enough seats to become the 
“swing party," without which 
neither of the larger blocs could 
form u government. 

But Telem’s popularity appeared 
to fade as the campaign polarized 
between Labour and the Likud. The 
final result was a severe blow not 
only to Telem, but to ail the small 
parties. Dayan got only two seats. 

But as head of a liny faction in 
the 120-member Knesset, Dayan 
remained at the focus of party dis- 
putes. When his party did not join 
the Likud coalition, there were 
moves to include it in the opposition 
Labour ranks. These efforts, which 
raised considerable storm within 
Labour, finally were abandoned. 

In his latest book, Breakthrough-, 
Dayan described one of his most 
frequent dreams, one that he had 
just before he went into hospital for 
cancer surgery. “In it, I am climbing 
a hillside just north of my childhood 
village of Nahalal, between Haifa 
and Nazareth. The peak is covered 
with rich foliage, terebinth and oak, 
with cyclamen, anemone and Star 
of Bethlehem sprouting between 
the rocks in winter. At the top is a 
cave with just spaed enough for me 
to lie down comfortably on a 'mat- 
tress' of dust from the peeling walls 
and roof, and earth and leaves 
swept in by wind and rain. 

“I have climbed the hill to gel to 
this hideaway, not out oT fear, not 
because 1 was being pursued by 
someone who meant me harm. My 
feeling of peacefulness Is prompted 
not from the safely of my refuge but 
from the achievement of my aim — 
to lie on a blanket of soft earth and 
rotting leaves, in a cave hidden 
among bushes somewhere on a hill 
that looks out over the Valley of 
Jezreel; to lie quietly, to rest, to 
forget all, to think of nothing." 

A.Z. and H.S. 


IN THE DEATH of Moshe Dayan Israel hus lost more than u leader 
of men and folk hero. For many, he was himself an element of the na- 
tion's security. 

Though diminished since his resignation from office, his illness and 
electoral defeat in June, Dayan's presence remained u fixture in the 
public's consciousness. In a moment of grave national crisis, Dayan 
many felt, would still have u role to play, either by active involvement 
or by lending his personal authority to give legitimacy or withholding 
it from a specific course of action. 

It was precisely such a role that characterized two high points of 
his career. In 1967 Levi Eshkol, on the verge of war, brought him imo 
his government, however reluctantly, to reassure a worried public. 
And ten years later it was Dayan's readiness to surrender all of Sinai 
that furnished both Menachem Begin and Anwar Sadat with the 
groundwork for peace negotiations. Without Dayan's agreement, it jj 
doubtful whether Mr. Begin would have taken such a step, or if so, 
whether he would have been able to carry the Knesset and the nation 
with him. 

The authority and prestige which Dayan enjoyed in (he Isntff 
body politic arose from his record in war, yet was not confinedvo [ 
that. \ 

Originally one of Wingate's raiders, he distinguished himself in 
1948, led the army in the Sinai campaign of 1956 and inspired victory 
in 1967. More profoundly, it was during his tenure as the country's 
fourth chief of staff that Israel's army was whipped into a quick, 
aggressive and mobile striking force. 

But he was always more than a general. The political consequences 
of the uses of force gripped his thought. It was this combination of 
warrior and strategist (hat recommended him early to Ben-Gurion 
who projected Dayan into prominence. And it was this which in turn 
led to the long and useless contest between Dayun and his erstwhile 
peer Yigal Alton — a contest which sapped their parly and obstruc- 
ted them both. 

Vet Dayan was also more than a man of power. Behind the flint, 
which could soften imo personal charm ensnaring the mighty and the 
small, there was u romantic, lyrical engagement with the land in and 
of Erelz Yisracl. He was al one with the soil — whether of Nahalal or 
the Negev of our own limes or the buried layers of ancient Israel 
Perhaps this soil with its stubborn and simpler rhythms gave energy 
to the untamed directness, often brutal, for which he was known. But 
it also lent warmth to his understanding of the other tiller of the same 
soil — the Ar.tb — nnd provided a historical dimension to his restive 
imagination. 

He shilled swiftly and easily between these tiers of achievement, 
personality and outlook. Vie was never given to pinning down. It 
made him at once the most dashing and least definable of Israel’s 
political personalities. 

His life was spent in battle against the Arabs, but he was the 
architect of Israel’s liberal occupation policies on the West Bunk and 
in Gaza. Twice he conquered Sinui, but twice lie was ready to give il 
up. His attachment to the West Bank was profound, but unlike many 
who were ready to follow him, he never forgot the abiding require- 
ment of coexistence with the Palestinian Arabs. 

His twists and turns perpetual ly confounded his pnrly. And im- 
patient iis he was with the arts or diplomacy, especially in domestic 
politics, he was respected and feared but never trusted in the Labour 
movement which nurtured him. lint what confounded his party also 
dazzled the public. And for ti public that knew tluit war wus never far 
away, he was a constant reassurance. 

October 1973 marked his lull. Betrayed by his political judgement, 
he could not credit the full significance of the military danger that 
loomed in those fateful hours before Egypt’s und Syria’s attack. 
When, after the fighting fiiiully stopped, the time curne to apportion 
blame, he was spared, officially. But the public wus not ready lo 
forgive — all the more because he himself seemed incapable of self 
reproach — and he was despatched to the sidelines. 

Remarkably, it wns Mr. Begin, the historical parly opponent, who 
in 1977 reinstalled Dayun al the political centre. 

Perhaps it was Dayan's eagerness to eclipse the ignominy of 
that led him to brave the inevitable charges of trcuchery to his 
parly und join Mr. Begin’s government as foreign minister, Oi 
perhaps he was driven by the overweening confidence he had, that In 
alone knew how to make peace with the Arabs, and the lime wasal 
hand. 

Certainly j n p U rt he succeeded. The peace that is, would not be 
but for him. All parties attest to that. Yet the peuce that remains to be 
achieved eluded him, as, so Tar, it eludes us. 

So too the slain or 1973 was only partially removed. His readiness 
to- stand for election in Jdne 1981 showed how much he believed il 
was erased. But the meagre results showed how much lustre he had. 
lost. 

Nor will death absolve hint of his failures and weaknesses. His paA 
in determining the direction of our limes wus too great for 
Together with his accomplishments they will be incorporated in the 
final ledger of a life, that before death, had long since become a 
legend. 
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‘Soviet could 
crack down’ 

The Chief Rabbi of the Soviet 
'Union said recently that “if Soviet 
Jews choose to emigrate to 
countries around the world besides 
Israel, then the Soviet authorities 
won’t let any Jew leave.” 

Rabbi Ya’acov Fishman told this 
lo Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren in a 
kelephorie conversation after Yom 
iKippur. 

Fishman also said that "when 
Soviet Jews leave for western 
countries, they disgrace the Soviet 
Union" 

A contrasting view was expressed 
last week in a statement by the 
chairmen of the Agudat Yisrael 
World Organization, Rabbi Moshe 
Sherer of New York, and Rabbi 
Yehuda Abramowitz of Jerusalem. 

Although emigrant Soviet Jews 
should be encouraged to choose 
Israel as their destination to avoid 
the “relentless forces of assimila- 
tion" awaiting them in other coun- 
tries. the new Jewish Agency policy 
to hall assistance to those heading 
Tor the Diaspora must be seen as 
“coercion, an approach totally 
foreign to Jewish tradition," the 
Aguda leaders said. 

The Jewish Agency has recently 
insisted that H1AS (Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society) and the Joint 
Distribution Committee stop giving 
financial aid to Soviet emigrants 
who choose to go to countries other 
than Israel, unless the emigrants 
have first-degree relatives in the 
destination chosen. 

The Agency's step lo reduce the 
high rale of emigrants who opt not 
to come to Israel lias been atrungly 
resisted by both HIAS and the 
Joint. 

Judges get a rise 

By SHLOMO MAOZ 

Post Economic Reporter 
A 50 per cent rise in the salaries 
of religious and civil judges in Oc- 
tober has boosted the gross salary of 
the president of the Supreme Court 
to IS50.000 a month and the salaries 
of a Supreme Court justice or ohief 
rabbi to IS45.000 a month. 

These figures are based on 25 
years seniority, which adds over 
IS200 a month for each year. 

The salary increase was in accor- 
dance with a decision of the Knesset 
Finance Committee that judges' 
salaries be raised every six months 
at the same rate as the average 
salary has risen. 

The average salary rose during 
the last six months by 1 1 .7 per cent 
compared to the same period last 
year, and by 4.4 per cent compared 
to the last half of 1980. The salary 
gap between judges and other 
government employees has grown, 
since the latter’s average wage has 
risen less than the overall average. 

After this month's wage rise, a 
“jstrict court judge will make 
‘S 3 1 ,000 a month; a senior 
m HUtrate 1821,000; and a 
"“gist rate, labour-court judge and 
Moslem judge (kadi), IS24.500. 

DEVELOPMENT. - The World 
Maccabi Union recently gave the 
Jewish National Fund S30.000 con- 
tributed by Jewish athletes who 
paritipated in the 1 1th Maccabiah 
Games held here this summer. The 
JNF js concerned with land 
development. 
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OWN A LIFETIME 
VACATION VILLA AT THE 
EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
FROM ONLY S 2700. 


Why buy the whole cake when all you^ 
want is a slice? That’s what Time Sharing 
is all about. It’s the chance to purchase, 
just the amount of time you want a holi- 
day home for - sharing the price with 
other owners - thereby paying a fraction 
of the cost. And in Israel, Time Share 
prices are still lower than comparable . 
resorts abroad - a week per year for the 
rest of your life starts at $2700. You i 
can even exchange your holiday in 250 
resorts worldwide. There's no better place 
to Time Share than Eilat, Israel's desert 
Riviera, with its year-round sun and 
exotic excitement. The Eilat Club Hotel 
■Holiday Village has it all - beautifully 
furnished villas, fine restaurants, night- 
clubs, sophisticated travellers . . . every- 
thing you could possibly want in a 
vacation at a price you can't afford not 
to afford. 
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t TEL AVIV, 18, RIVAL ST. 67778 
| Tel: (03)331251, 

! JERUSALEM, 33 KING GEORGE ST 94261 
I Tel: (02) 234934 

! EILAT NEW TOURISM CENTER 
\ Tel: (059) 72905, (059) 74919 
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Looking for R & D Projects 
Microprocessor-based, Microcomputer 

Improve your present lines or perfect new ideas. 

EMP designs and develops Innovative Microprocessor-based products- 
Israel's technological expertise, low price/wage structure and government 
subsidies enable EMP to carry out R ft D and product design at most 
competitive rates. We can also manufacture and market if required. 

Eleotro-Mschmicsl Products Ltd. 
Ktar Blum 

Mobile Post Upper Qalllee 
12160 Israel 
Telex: 8734 KEMP IL. 
Telephone: 972 — 87 — 49270 




AUTHOR8 WANTED BY 
New York PubUeher 
Leading subsidy book publisher seeks 
manuscripts of sll types: flolion. non- 
fiction. poetry snd Juvenile works, eta. 
New authors welcomed. For complete 
information, send for booklet J.P.1. It's 
free: Ventage Press. 618 W. 34 01.. 
New York, N.V. U.S.A. 

Stamps and covers of every Issue I 
since 194B. For free price list and 1 
descriptions, write 
I8RAEL STAMP 
COLLECTORS SOCIETY 
P.0. Sox 864. Yen NuY*. 

CA. 91408- «13| 097-8480; 
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JUST OUT! 

The Jewish Book of WHY 

Rabbi Alfred J. Kolatch answers hundreds of 
questions about Jewish life and traditions. The 
how end why of nearly every symbol and 
custom In Judaism are explained clearly and 
concisely. 

Why is a glass broken at the end of a wedding 
ceremony? 

Why do Jews fast on Yom Kippur? 

Why are unveilinga held? 

Why do Jews eat gefilts fish? 

The Jewish Book of Why. A welcome gift. A 
handy reference volume. Share it with your 
family, or reed and enjoy it yourself. 

Why not SPECjALtogggoi 
order t'JelErfrM $10.95 

A COpy ? .packing and postage inducted 

Available from the New York office ol The Jerusalem Post and [by mail poelega Irae. 
Co any pan of the world. Readers outside North America should allow 8-B weeks for 
delivery, . 

TO: THE JERUSALEM POST. 110 Eael 69th Street. Now York. NY 10022. USA 

Please send ms copy/copies of The Jewlih Book of Why. at 810.65 each. My. 

cheque far t Is enolosed. 
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AFTER SADAT 
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The “Al-Akhbar” photographer was the only cameraman to remain at the scene of the shooting 
of President Anwar Sadat on October 6. This photo shows clearly that the assassins met no- 
resistance from security guards during their attack on the reviewing stand. 


know this.*' 

In Tel Aviv, the Egyptian Embas- 
sy said that Mubarak’s statement on 
self-determination for the Palesti- 
nians and autonomy for East 
Jerusalem contained nothing which 
Sadat had not said before. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
also said last week that there 
was "nothing new" in Mubarak’s 
call for Palestinian self- 
determination, for the return of 
"Arab Jerusalem," and for 
"American pressure" on Israel. But 
the new Egyptian leader's remarks 
were "not a contribution to the 
peace process," Shamir said. 

Speaking in a radio interview, 
Shamir conceded that the aftermath 
of Anwar Sadat’s assassination was 
“a twilight period," a time of 
heightened fears and anxieties. But 
the new Egyptian leadership has as- 
sured Israel in the most unequivocal 
terms that there would be no 


change in the continuing peace 
process between the two countries. 
If that is the Egyptian position, 
"then our position too must be that 
the peace process continues — in- 
cluding the withdrawal.” 

Having laid down this basic policy 
tenet, the foreign minister went on 
to voice a sense of caution and 
trepidation that pervades the Israeli 
political community. It was "too 
early today," he said, to pronounce 
a firm prognosis on how Egypt un- 
der Mubarak would eventually 
shape its policies. 

"We have been assured that there 
is lu be a precise continuation of 
Sadat's policies. One might argue 
that such statements, made ul the 
time of the funeral, with Egypt still 
in trauma, ought not necessarily be 
accepted at fuce value. "Therefore I 
myself would recommend wailing 
a little, until mutters are in clearer 
perspective," he said. 


Shamir dismissed the ides dm 
early Israeli withdrawal frompartol 
eastern Sinai — before the April 
1982 scheduled withdrawal dale 
The Egyptians themselves, he sBid. 
attached no significance to that no- 
tion — because the April deadline 
was only a few months off. 

As for U.S. Secretary of Stale 
Alexander Haig's proposal that 
Israel freeze its settlement activity. 
Israel, said Shamir, was "not con- 
sidering anything it is not obliged to 
do (under Camp David)." 

Haig last week said that in view of 
the present "delicate” situation, he 
hopes Israel will not establish art) 
new settlements in the territories 

Shamir said that "Israel 
undertook huge risks at Camp 
David. What happened in Egypt has 
now added to those risks. All those 
who seek peace should therefore 
Mrck to alleviate the risks for Israel, 
rather than to increase them.” 


Assurances given on Camp David 

Mubarak talks tough on 


Palestinian 

By DAVID BERNSTEIN 
and DAVID LANDAU 
Egyptian president-designate 
Hosni Mubarak confirmed misgiv- 
ings in some Israeli circles over his 
future policy when he stressed on 
the eve of last week's referendum 
that while Egypt remains committed 
to the Camp David peace process, 
the right of the Palestinians to self- 
determination and autonomy for 
East Jerusalem are "un- 
con testable." 

Neither point, made in an inter- 
view published in the ruling 
National Democratic Party news- 
. paper Mayo , marks a radical 
departure in Egyptian policy.. 

But by openly raising two con- 
troversial issues at a lime when 
Israel is seeking every reassurance 
that nothing has changed with the 
death of Anwar Sadat, Mubarak has 
confirmed fears in Jerusalem that 
he will be much tougher than his 
predecessor on the Palestinian is- 
sue. 

Mubarak did little to allay these 
fears when, in the same interview, 
he went on to invite American pres- 
sure on Israel. 

"The U.S. holds 99 per cent of 
the cards," he is quoted as saying, 
"because it is the only country with 
the power to pul pressure on 
Israel." 

Mubarak rejected war as a means 
of achieving Egypt's goals in the 
region. "War is a means and not an 
end," he said. "Why launch a war 
with all its material and human cosis 
if peace in the region can achieve 


issue 

the same goals?” he asked. 

Mubarak, who won a 98 per cent 
endorsement in the referendum, 
was sworn in last week as Egypt’s 
fourth president. 

Mubarak reiterated — as he has 
time and again since he assumed ef- 
fective control of Egypt within 
hours of Sadat's assassination — 
that the course charted by Sadat 
would continue. 

"Camp David, and the peace with 
Israel, will continue in all its letter 
and commitment," he said. "We 
shall continue the autonomy 
negotiations to put the Palestinians 
on the beginning of the road to gel 
their lawful rights. 

"And we, as Sadat our hero said 
before, we do not speak in the name 
of the Palestinians, and wc do not 
claim to set the final settlement. 
The Palestinian people must also 
shoulder their responsibility. We 
shall not refrain from giving and 
helping them on." 

The president said Egypt's posi- 
tion on the U.S. -sponsored Camp 
David process would be the same 
after Israel withdrew from the Iasi 
third of the Sinai peninsula next 
April. He said Israel had assured 
him the land would be returned. 

Prime Minister Menachcm 
Begin, responding to Mubarak's 
remarks that East Jerusalem must 
be included in the West Bank 
autonomy plan, said last week that 
"I assure you that Jerusalem is our 
capital and it will remain so, forever 
undivided. Anyone who wants a 
peace agreement with us should 
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Pressure on Israel over 


autonomy is expected 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
The assassination of President 
Sadat has jolted the Reagan ad- 
ministration into an urgent readop- 
lion of the Camp David accords. 
The U.S. is plainly intending to 
revitalize its involvement in the 
Camp David process through the 
autonomy talks — and this, in turn, 
could mean new pressures on Israel. 

This is the assessment of highly 
placed analysts in Jerusalem. They 
cite several public statements by 
Secretary of Stale Alexander Haig, 
and other indications that the 
almost lackadaisical American ap- 
proach or the past 10 months 
towards Camp David is about to 
come to a sudden end. 

The Israeli analysts say Sadat's 
slaying hus dramatically sharpened 
Washington's awareness that Camp 
David and Egypt’s pro-western 
stance arc integrally linked. 


Until now, say these analysts, 
there was a sense in Washington 
that Camp David and autonomy 
were a "hangover" from the Carter 
years. The Reagan administration's 
rc-endorsement of them seemed 
lacking in enthusiasm. 

"Now, suddenly, they have dis- 
covered the huge value of Camp 
David to American Midcast policy. 
Sadat’s death has put the alter- 
natives into stark focus.... 

“But once they (the Americans) 
take hold of Camp David again, the 
pressures on Israel will Inevitably 
mount." There will be pressures stem- 
ming from Washington’s own posi- 
tions -and interpretations of Camp 
David — which significantly differ 
from Israel's on many key points. 
And there will be pressures, too, on 
the grounds that Israel must "help" 
the new government it) Cairo by show- 
ing extra flexibility. 


Handshake ends Begin-Schmidt feud’ 


Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
and West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt shook bunds and 
exchanged pleasantries in a brief 
meeting in Cairo that signalled the 
end of a bitter personal clash, 
according to Begin’s spokesman, 
Uri Porat. 

The unexpected meeting came as 
the two leaders attended the funeral 
of President Sadat. 

Last May, Begin described 
Schmidt as "greedy" and "ar- 
rogant" and linked the German 


leader with the Nazi regime. 
Schmidt was reported to have 
replied that Begin was a threat to 
world peace. 

Porat, who witnessed the en- 
counter in Cairo, said neither man 
mentioned past charges. "They 
shook hands, talked for a minute or 
two and exchanged polite words," 
he said. 

Porat said he believed the 
handshake was a gesture on both 
sides and a signal that "the matter is 
closed." 


U.S. cool to idea of meeting PLO 


By WOLF BL1TZER 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - President 
Ronald Reagan and Secretary of 
Stale Alexander Haig are resisting 
the latest wave of suggestions about 
starting a U.S. dialogue with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

"There’s never been amy refusal 
to talk with the PLO," Reagan said 
last week. “There has been only a 
condition: until they would 
recognize the right of Israel to exist 
as a nation, which they still have 
never done." 

Haig spoke similarly yesterday 
during an interview on ABC Televi- 
sion's Good Morning America. Both 
men were responding to earlier 
remarks by former presidents 
Gerald Ford and Ji}nmy Carter that 
the U.S. must eventually talk to the 
PLO to solidify any Middle East 
peace. 

There is some concern in pro- 
Israel circles here that the Ford- 
Carter interview might have 
represented a trial balloon floated 
with the backing of the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

However, administration officials 
strongly denied any such intention 
and insisted that the former presi- 
dents were speaking solely for 
themselves. 

Reagan, Haig and other senior 
U.S. officials have reaffirmed the 
long-standing U.S. position toward 
the PLO — namely that the U.S. 
will not negotiate with or recognize 
the PLO until the PLO first accepts 
Israel's right to exist and UN 
Security Council resolutions 242 


and 338. Thai position was first for- 
mally codified during the Ford ad- 
ministration as part of a 1975 U.S.- 
Israeli memorandum of agreement, 
which accompanied the Sinai II ac- 
cord and was later reaffirmed by 
Carter. 

Our diplomatic correspondent adds : 

There was a strong rcuclion in 
Jerusalem to the remarks of the two 
cx-presidents. Officials said the 
Ford-Carter statements "make the 
peace process more difficult” and 
were therefore "regrettable." 

The officials stressed particularly 
their dismay at the timing of the 
statements — just after PLO chief 
Yasser Arafat had publicly ap- 
plauded the murder of President 
Sadat. “Messrs. Ford and Carter 
were both personally involved in 
Middle East peace-making. They 
ought to know that the PLO re- 
mains unchanged. Its purpose is still 
the eradication of Israel," the 
Israeli officials said. Ford and 
Carter also said in their joint in- 
terview that many Arab leaders 
have told them privately that they 
support the Camp David peace 
process but can’t admit that to their 
own countrymen. 

“When I would meet with Arab 
leaders ... the Saudis in particular, 
they were hoping that the peace 
process would succeed," Carter 
said. "But it’s almost impossible for 
an Arab to step forward because of 
a threat of assassination or violence 
within their own fragile 
government." 

Meanwhile, the Austrian govern- 
ment does not want to allow the 


Palestine Liberation Organization 
to send a new representative here* 
Vice-Chancellor Fred Sinowitz told 
reporters last week. 

Sinowitz said Arafat's jubilation 
over the assassination of Sadat 
would lend to a new look at inf 


PLO. 


Sinowitz* comment followed 
similar remarks by Foreign Minister 
Willibald Pahr, who said last wee* 
he wus also inclined to refuse allow- 
ing a PLO representative into inf 
country. 

In Tokyo, a Foreign MW* 
spokesman said last week that 
agreement was reached” on M 
subject Arafat discussed with ft® 
Minister Zenko Suzuki and oi f 
political and business leaders. 

Government sources said Arf* 
claimed the PLO does not P 0 * 
threat to Israel. 

In two news conferences, Ar** 1 

said the PLO did not ask for Jap* 
financial aid. "We need 8 P in ' 
support from the friendly Japarte 


le," he said. 

Jerusalem the F° re jj£ 
itry called in the JaP 8 . 
e d'affaires to hand him a 
protest at Arafat’s visit » 

sistant direclof-ge, ner . a ' 
hiv Ben-Horin told 
mat, Yoshikazu Kaneko, » 
did not accept the P r JJ®. 
nation of the visit. To al 
and nurooses, he said, A 
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HOME NEWS 

State memorial services 
honour Yom Kippur fallen 


Jenisalem Post Staff 

State memorial services were 
held throughout the country hut 
week to honour the fallen of the 
1973 Yom Kippur War. 

Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
told hundreds of bereaved families 
who gathered at the military 
cemetery on Mt. Herzl in Jerusalem 
that "we lost 3,000 of our finest 
sons" in the war, and said that 
"their memory will live on in our 
hearts from generation to 
generation." 

The ceremony began with the 
lighting of a memorial candle by 
Sara Doron, who lost a son in the 
war. After the ceremony, Begin cir- 
culated in the crowd personally 
consoling the mourners, some of 
whom cried when the prime 
minister shook their hands. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
speaking at the service held at the 
Hof Hacarmel military cemetery in 
Haifa, said that the enemy learned 


during the 1973 war that even a sur- 
prise attack with huge concentra- 
tions of weapons could not bring 
Israel to its knees. 

The foreign minister added that 
Israel, while ardently working for 
peace, remains prepared to deal 
with any threat from its neighbours. 

In Tel Aviv, Defence Minister 
Ariel Sharon said that "we have 
resolved to make every effort to 
keep the peace as long as we can." 
He was speaking at (he memorial 
ceremony held at Kiryat Shaul 
military cemetery 

"When I hear regrets on leaving 
Sinai, on leaving these wonderful 
vistas, these beautiful beaches, I, 
who have fought in all our wars, 
repeat again: Remember the price 
we’ve paid. 

"After all, we have fought not to 
get beautiful beaches, but to protect 
the people of Israel, in the hope that 
one day we'll reach peace and slop 
wars. Indeed, we achieved that, 
with Egypt so far," Sharon said. 


Falashas seek reunification of families 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Two hundred Falashas last week 
asked assistance from Chief Rabbi 
Ovadia Yosef in the reunification of 
1,300 Ethiopian Jewish families. 

Led by Rabbi Yosef Adanc, the 
first Falasha ever to be ordained in 
Israel or anywhere, the group asked 
for the chief rabbi's blessings. Dur- 
ing the hulf-hour meeting Rt Hcchul 
Shlomo, a Falasha spokesman said 
that even Russia and East Germany 

Yad Vashem honours 

A Polish -Am eric an couple who 
saved four Jews from the Nazis dur- 
ing World War II were honoured 
last week at Jerusalem's Yad 
Vashem Holocaust memorial. 

Ignacy and Helena 


permit reunification of families, 
while 1,300 Ethiopian Jews are 
separated from their spouses, 
parents and children. 

The chief rabbi urged the 
Falashas to persevere in their obser- 
vance of the Tora. 

The group also visited President 
Yitzhak Navon during his Succol 
open house, and loured the Western 
Wall and Yad Vashem. 

Polish-American couple 

Chorazyczewski hid Abraham 
Ivasztan and three other Jews, in- 
cluding a nine-year-old boy. in the 
loft of their barn near the Polish 
town of Animewka, just after the 
German army invaded. 


Purcell sweeps Grand Prix 


RAMAT HASHARON. — 
American Mel Purcell, 22, seeded 
No. I, crushed Sweden’s fifth- 
seeded Per Hjertquist 6-1, 6-1 here 
last week in the singles final of the 
Israel Tennis Cehtres’ 550,000 
Volvo Grand Prix tournament. 

From one-all in the first set, the 
speedy Kentuckian reeled off 10 
games in a row before Hjertquist, 
21 , salvaged a consolation game in a 
sadly one-sided contest lasting only 
70 minutes. 

The 3,000 disappointed spec- 
tators received some solace from an 
exciting doubles final, in which 
American- Jewish players Steve 
Meister and Van Win itsky defeated 
former Maccabiah champion Steve 
Kmleviiz, of the U.S. and Britain’s 
John Feaver 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. 

At the prize ceremony, Israel 
Tennis Centre executive director 
and tournament manager lan 
Froman announced that before the 
singles final Purcell had donated 
51,500 to the ITC, to become a 
rounder-member, 

Froman presented special pla- 
ques to representatives of the four 
local sponsors of the weefc-ipng 
?vent — Bank Leuml, Dan Hotels 
(the competitors stayed at the Dan- 
Accadla in Herzllya), Elite and Gali 
Sports Shoes. Froman stressed that 
it was these sponsors who had made 
the tournament possible. 

Among the seeds to fall by the 
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A champion eats an Ice lolly after 
turning In his best. Grand Prix 
winner Mel Purcell after his final 
triumph lost week. 

(Uzl Keren) 

wayside in the men’s singles 
were the numbers, two, three 
and four, Shlomo Glicksteln of 
Israel, Vince van Patten of the U.S. 
and Ilic Naatase of Rumania. 
Another surprise quarter-final loser 
was Dick Stockton, of the U.S., who 
seemed to be coasting io an easy 
victory over Hjertquist, when he al- 
lowed himself to be so upset by 
some odd umpiring and line deci- 
sions that he went completely off his 
game. 
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How Anwar Sadat 
changed Egypt 


The absence of public hysteria after the assassination 
was a sign of how much, Egypt bad changedjin Anwar 
Sadat's eleven years as president. 'He taught us to 
think,' said one Cairene, explaining the subdued reac- 
tion of bis countrymen. The Jerusalem Post's JOAN 
BORSTEN reports on what Egyptians are thinking. 



Aft Instant before the assassination. Picture shows Sadat, watching a fly- 
past by the Egyptian airforce. On his right is Hosni Mubarak, and on his 
left defence minister Abu Gazala . 


THROUGHOUT the days which 
immediately followed the assassina- 
tion of President Anwar Sadat, and 
especially on the day of his funeral, 
the city's dlite monitored with dis- 
belief the reaction of the masses. 

Cairo's main thoroughfares, 
always impossibly clogged with 
cars, trucks, taxis, buses, horse- 
drawn carts and pedestrians, were 
virtually empty. Those Egyp- 
tians who ventured out of their 
homes seemed to be walking or 
drivjng in slow motion. Id al-Adha, 
the, Feast .of the Sacrifice, as- 
so elated, like all Moslem festivals, 
with impossible traffic jams, new 
clothes, children in fancy-dress, and 
fireworks, went uncelebrated. 

More surprising, there was no 
evidence of the hysteria, wailing, 
moaning and demonstrating which, 
1 1 years earlier, followed the 
decease of Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
none of the black clothes or tom 
garments which marked the more 
recent deaths of popular enter- 
tamers such as singe re Umm Kulthum 
and Abdel Halim Hafez, and actor 
Rushdi A baza, The only visible dis- 
plays of levantine excitability were 
triggered not by the loss of Sadat, 
but by radio reports emanating from 
Damascus, Beirut, Baghdad and 
Tripoli. Visions of rejectionists — 
especially the PLO — dancing 
jubilantly in the streets, Yasser 
Arafat's statement in Peking, and 
Muammar Gaddafi's call for revolu- 
tion angered patriotic Egyptians to 
the point where some spat at their 
radios in disgust and others loudly 
swore revenge. No one could be 
heard imputing the assassination to 
the pence treaty with Israel, j 

THE PUBLIC reaction to Sadat's 
death quickly became an important 
topic of conversation among 
educated Cairenes. Some were em- 
barrassed by what they perceived as 
indifference to the fate of a man 
who had changed the course of 
national and world history. Others 
were disquieted — “Most people 


are behaving as if we hadn't just had 
a national tragedy," in the words or 
a local journalist. Many were 
frightened, concurring with a doc- 
tor who felt the casual attitude 
might indicate that political ex- 
tremism and religious fanaticism 
were even more widespread than is 
commonly thought. 

It was generally agreed whenever 
Cairenes gathered to talk — in 
homes and offices, but never in 
public — that tile nation was in a 
state of shock. 

A perceptive Christian, who 
always seems to have a finger on the 
national pulse, added that for at 


least two years the majority of 
Egyptians have lived in fear of a 
challenge to the government by 
Moslem fundamentalists. 

“Sadat waited too long to take 
measures against them. Now the 
universities are full of bearded men 
wearing while gallabias and white 
caps, and women in veils. They have 
demanded that men and women be 
separated in classrooms and that 
there be two cafeterias. They deface 
movie posters by painting over pic- 
tures of women's breasts and legs. 
They recently began throwing 
stones into beauty parlours. Last 
Ramadan, some army officers 


forced their soldiers to fast, even 
though they were Christian. Just last 
month about 4,000 Women in black 
surrounded Jehan Sadat’s car and 
prevented her from attending a 
public function, 

"To hear now that the soldiers 
who killed Sadat were religious 
fanatics does not bode well/’ 

Also feeding n_ational fears 
and uncertainties were the state- 
owned media, which did little In the 
first dayB after the assassination tc 
reassure the Egyptian people. Those 
watching the October 6 victory 
parade on television heard a sudden 
bum of machinegun fire while a 
group of Mirage jets performed 
acrobatics. Three seconds later the 
screen went blank. The cameras 
never returned to the parade. 1 
Instead, normal programming 
began, music and singing which 
continued until four o’clock, at least 
one-and-a-half hours after Sadat 
had already died. At that point it 
was announced only that he had 
been wounded. It was 7.30 before 
Vice-President Hosni Mubarak ap- 
peared to confirm that the president 
had been killed. 

Apparently Mubarak needed 
those hours to preve'nt any 
possible coup d'itat, surmised a 
foreign journalist. “He had to rein- 
force security at the always well- 
guarded TV and radio station — in 
Egypt, as in most of the Third 
World, whoever controls the media 
controls the government. He had to 
get his secret police into the streets, 
especially in areas of the country 
known to be anti-government." 

Those who understand French 
and English spent the afternoon 
switching from the BBC to Radio 
Monte Carlo, both of which 
presented generally accurate, up-to- 
date coverage. Those who speak 
only Arabic, however, were forced 
to rely on broadcasts beamed (o 
Egypt from the rejectionist states, 
which were claiming there had been 
a coup and urging Egyptians to back 


the streets," said the foreign Sir. 
nalist. “ This clbarly wasn’t happ^ 
mg. 17~ 'Gaddafi W t goTten » , 
carried away with his propaganda 1 
more of the masses might haw i 
believed him." __ ' 

Following "the 7.30 announce 
ment, a state of emergency, wn 
declared. It forbade public meetinn 
of four or more persons. The feared 
secret service, was out in force, 

THE ALMOST universal ignorance 
of the masses about Mubarak, the 
man Sadat had picked to succeed 
him, also added to the public's in- 
easy mood: they could only dinit 
when asked to describe the man 
destined to be their next presfdni. 
The upper classes knew the fount: 
air force general as a tough, dedsht' 
man, certain to be less lenient into 
nally than Sadat; but even Ik 
who held that he was commifttdu 
the peaie process breathed ani£ 
ble sigh of relief when Mubuft j 
confirmed this in statement aAet • 
statement. i 

“Despite the shock, the fear, the j 
uncertainty, the feeling that the 
government didn’t want man; 
demonstrations, we kept waiting fw 
the public to mourn Sadat ac- 
cording to Arab tradition — loudly, 
visibly, and in black,” said an Egyp- 
tian journalist. “And 1 still can't be 
sure whether the government mi 
dictating the tone of the public 
reaction or responding to it 
“ Although I am not one for wailing 
in the streets, I wanted others todo 
so, to reassure me that all was nor- 
mal. When they didn't, I began to 
think he was perhaps not really 
loved by the people. We are all 
aware of the religious and political 
opposition to his policies, the 
queues for subsidized food, the to* 
saluries and high inflation." 

But by Saturday afternoon, fol- 
lowing the funeral, the journalists 
and numerous other educated 

l Continued on next page) 


l HAVE NEVER had any doubts 
that the peace treaty with Israel was 
a brilliant part of a master-plan that 
aimed at stripping Israel completely 
of all its strategic gains in the Six 
Day War and so making it an easier 
target, both militarily and political- 
ly- 

Sadat made it very clear through 
his various spokesmen that Egypt’s 
first major goal was to gel Israel out 
of Sinai. This territorial gain, which 
Egypt was unable to achieve even 
with all the military advantages in 
1973, was naturally very important 
for the late president*. He under- 
stood that Egypt's position in the 
Middle East — indeed, in the world 
— would be quite different if, in- 
stead of having Israeli forces on the 
Suez Canal, the Egyptian army was 
but a few kilometres from the hearts 
of both Eilat and Akaba, and within 
a few hours drive from Beersheba. 

He understood, loo, that an 
Israeli presence in Sinai was a major 
strategic asset for the West and that 
Israel without Sinai was a burden. 
And he knew that peace with Israel 
was the shortest route to the 
American arsenals and the 
American purse. 

Yet he was not so sure about the 
internal Arab and Islamic fronts. 
The opposition on ali these fronts 
w \s greater than he had anticipated, 
yet he must have hoped that when 
his plan became apparent, the op- 
position would then understand his 
wise strategy and support him. 

AS FAR AS the Arab world is con- 
cerned, it was only a matter of time. 
Egyptian Foreign Minister JCamal 

PAGE 8 


The Sinai card 

Israel must Insist now that final withdrawal from the Sinai 
be linked to an agreement on autonomy, writes MOSHE 


SHARON 

H assan Ali, stud a short time before 
Sadat's murder that after the whole 
of Sin&i was back in Egyptian hands, 
Egypt’s relations with the Arab 
world would be rapidly restored to 
normal. 

Only a few journalists and 
politicans in Israel gave this state- 
ment the attention it deserved. Only 
a few connected it with the efforts 
the Egyptians were making not to 
arouse any suspicions in Israel, or to 
endanger the completion of the 
withdrawal from the pest of Sinai. 

At every official jnecting with 
Israelis, the Egyptians sought reas- 
surance that the withdrawal would 
be completed in time. Meanwhile, 
they continued soothing Israeli con- 
cerns about the fate of the peace 
treaty after April 1981. 

‘ They were ready to concede within 
the framework of “normalization" 
on minor matters, but they 
deliberately did not move forward 
with the autonomy talks, which they 
had kept on ice for almost a year. 

The Egyptians will have a use for 
these autonomy negotiations after 
April 1982. The plan envisaged by 
the late president was simple: after 
1982, when Israel returns to its 1967 
borders In the south, Egypt will 


them put the cards on the 
"autonomy’’ table. Nobody can 
then say that Israel did not know the 
Egyptian position — that "full" 
autonomy is the transitional phase 
before Israel's total withdrawal 
from Judea, Samaria and Gaza and 
the establishment of a Palestinian 
stale. 

Israel will not be able to accept 
this Egyptian interpretation. And at 
that point, Egypt — which has 
always stressed the link between the 
peace treaty and autonomy — will 
fee| free to freeze the whole Camp 
David agreement pending the ac- 
ceptance of Egypt’s interpretation 
of the treaty and the autonomy 
plan. 

Within days, cooperation with the 
Arab world will be back to normal 
and Egypt will be able to resume its 
position at the head. of most of the 
Arab world. 

Sadat needed only another six 
months, during which he was 
prepared to swallow anything from 
the Israeli side, because the reward 
was great. Yet, if he did correctly 
evaluate the intensity of the Arab 
opposition, he did not adequately 
evaluate the strength of the Islamic 
opposition. 


IN EUROPE, most of the jour- 
nalists and politicians pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at Israel after the as- 
sassination. They claimed that if 
Israel had accepted the Egyptian 
demands over Judea and Samaria, 
Sadat would not have been killed. 

We now know that even if Sadat 
had secured Israel's withdrawal to 
the 1967 borders on all fronts, he 
would nevertheless have been in the 
same mortal danger, for he had still 
offended Islamic Ideology. 

Making peace with the Jews — 
which means accepting them as 
equals and recognizing their 
sovereignty over an area which is 
regarded as both Arab ahd Islamic 
— is a sin. It involves the unjustified 
ending ol jihad (holy war), when 
vital Islamic interests are harmed. 

As far as the Moslem 
Brotherhood and the more radical 
Islamic societies in Egypt are con- 
cerned, the signing of the peace 
treaty with the Jews — at a time 
when they have political in- 
dependence, rule over Moslems and 
occupy Islamic territories and holy 
places — is a major sin which can- 
not be justified. 

The resurgent Islamic movement 
of repentance in Egypt viewed" the 
late president’s political maneuvers 
as a clear deviation from the right 
path. In their eyes — and they -arc 
many and powerful — Sadat had 
joined those who have been respon- 
sible for the decadence which has 
befallen Islam. As Such he had 
become a prime target for elimina- 
tion in the name of Islamic revival, a 
process which involves returning to 
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the sources and reinslituting pw* 
Islamic law and practice in the tnic 
sense of the word. 

SADAT’S HEIRS have been trying 
to minimize both the scope and the 
significance of the Islamic oppo* 1, 
tion. They will do anything to wild- 
land the pressure in the few monibi 
until April 1982, but it is doubtful 
whether they will succeed. Already. 
President Mubarak has declared 
thnt Egypt's political aims are u® 1 
changed: a Palestinian state, m* 
eluding East Jerusalem. And when 
Mubarak says Egyptian policy w" 1 
not change he Is absolutely 
Egyptian policy during Sad»n 
presidency was based on the prinfl 1 
pie of pushing Israel, with the Mp 
of the peace treaty, back to the IN 
lines at least, and this policy 
continue with vigour after W* 
next year. 

There is only one thing Israel® 
do in this situation: to link s 
agreement on the autonomy tot* 
completion of the withdrawal W® 
Sinai. Without such an agreem<jj> 
which will secure Israel's intert* 
in Judea, Samaria and Gaza, tn«* 
should be no continuation of ® 
withdrawal from the strategic Jj* 
bases in Sinai and the rest of 1° 
peninsula. . 

If Israel completes *■ 
withdrawal without sucHTW ’ 
ment, Egypt, America and Eutw* 
will fall like vultures on in* 
country, applying pressure on « 
give up its most vital position- 

The author ts a senior lecture! 
the history of the Islamic Peoples 
the Hebrew University. 

feMMwd weekly: October 1*5, *** 



THE LOCAL “rejection front” has 
been busy these days, in the after- 
math of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat. Those who Beem 
ready to give the “Stop the Sinai 
Withdrawal" bandwagon a push 
don’t fit into any convenient 
category, certainly not the es- 
tablished party lines. 

It should be recalled that five 
Herut MKs voted against the Camp 
David Agreements and the Peace 
Treaty. Deputy Agriculture 
Minister Michael Dekel, a veteran 
Herutnik, has been overhead ex- 
pressing his deep-rooted doubts 
about whether the new regime of 
President Hosni Mubarak can be 
trusted. 

Dekel is considered a follower of 
the party faction led by Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who as 
Knesset Speaker chose to abstain 
on the peace vote. And the foreign 
minister has been hyper-cautious 
this week, maintaining only that 
withdrawal will continue as long as 
the peace process does. 

Also cautious is Shamir’s party al- 
ly, Knesset Defence and Foreign 
Affairs Committee Chairman 
Moshe Arens, another of the peace 
treaty nay-say ers. While Arens 
pooh-poohs the idea of not sticking 
to the withdrawal timetable, he does 
stress the need for “maximum 
alertness" to developments inside 
Egypt. 

These sceptics will do nothing to 
challenge Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, who continues to 
have the last word in Herut and the 
cabinet. 

EVEN IF BEGIN runs into trouble 
in the cabinet, he can always count 
on the firm support of his faithful 
Liberal partners, led by Deputy 
Premier Slnihu Ehrlich. Industry 
and Trade's Gideon Patf, and 
Tourism Minister Avraham Sharlr. 
They use good old businessmen's 
arguments, pointing out that 
Israel has already paid 80 per cent 
of the peace bill and contending 
that it would be foolish to withhold 
the outstanding 20 per cent and 
default on the package. 

ON THE OPPOSITION benches, 
the most outspoken voice is that of 
Tamar Eshel, who even before 
Sadat’s death told the parly’s new 


The doubters 
raise a voice 
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Tamar Eshel 


hawkish Manof ideological circle 
that the peace treaty should be 
revised and the withdrawal process 
suspended. Fellow hawks like 
Shlomo Hlllel and Amos Hadar were 
equally vehement if not so specific 
in their demands. 

A COLLEAGUE back from the 
Sadat funeral told me how the 
Egyptian press were — for once — 
very nice to Premier Begin, and 
highly appreciative of the special ef- 
fort he inode to attend their presi- 
dent’s last rites, in spile of his knee 
trouble and the complications 
caused by the, Shubbat funeral. 

Begin was undursLaiidabl) testy 
when the Japanese foreign minister 
told him: “I'll tell Yasser Arafat to 
recognize Israel." The premier 
snapped: “We don’t need any 
recognition from Arafat, we have 
had it from the Almighty for a long 
lime.” 

TOURISM MINISTER Sharir will 
be the first member of the cabinet 
to go to Egypt on an official visit un- 
der the Mubarak regime. He will be 
going on Wednesday, by bus. to test 
for himself the joint Egyptian-lsrael 



Ingrid Bergman 


tourism arrangements as a follow- 
up to the recent normalization talks. 

YOSSI SA RID is adding another 
talent to bis Toster — playwright. 
Together with Ha’areiz columnist 
Amnon Denkner, the Labour MK is 
writing a play about Golda Melr. He 
told me that he has already discus- 
sed the staging with the Cameri 
Theatre. Sarid told me that the play 


would be about the final period in 
Golda’s career and would contain 
many known personalities of her 
generation. 

It should be an interesting play. 
Sarid was the protege of Gedda's 
great friend, the late Ptnluu Sapir, 
and a frequent visitor as a youngster 
at the home of another pal of 
Golda, the late Zahnin Araaae. 
Sarid's late father was director- 
general at Aranne’s Education 
Ministry for many years. 

CLOSE-UPS. French filmstar Jean- 
ne Moreau was a last-minute cancel- 
lation, but cinema queens Ingrid 
Bergman and Rhonda Fleming were 
very much in attendance at 
last week's gala opening of 
the Jerusalem Film 'Centre, hosted 
by centre director Lla Van Leer and 
her husband, Wlm. 

President Yitzak Navon and his 
wife, Ofira, and Mayor Teddy Ko(> 
lek, whose Jerusalem Foundation 
provided much of the financial sup- 
port for the' new cinema 'facility , 
were also in attendance, as were a 
number of entertainment dignitaries 
— Lord Bernstein of Britain’s 
Granada TV, Lou Wassennan of 
Universal Studios, and Arnold 
Picker, one of the founders of 
United Artists. (Sec page 21.) 

PROPHET’S MOTIVES. Followers 
of Werner Erhard, the driving force 
and commander-in-chief of the 
controversial "est" movement, are 
busy preparing for their lender’s 
urrival here tomorrow. Among their 
tusks is the gathering of background 
information on a number of local 
personalities whom Erhard 
apparently hopes to meet on this 
"get -acquainted visit,” including 
President Navon. Mayor Kollek, ex- 
ministers bzer Weizman und Moshe 
Dayan, and Nablus Mayor Bassam 
Shak’a 

Wonder whether the ’’esl’’ chief 
will try to convince these public 
personalities to sign up Tor one of 
his movement’s courses, presented 
here through the auspices of The 
Israel Centre, Tel Aviv. Perhaps 
they’ll be offered the ”Seir as an 
Individual' 1 beginners' course, 
through which 1,300 Israelis have 
passed, or the "Self at the Level of 
Relationship” programme, with 250 
graduates. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Egyptians seemed to have reached a 
different conclusion. 

“Get off the streets and go into 
the homes," said a prosperous 
businessman. “The women are cry- 
ing, the men depressed. You’ll 
realize then that the masses are not 
indifferent to Sadat’s death but that 
like us, they are expressing their 
sadness in a graceful, Pharaonic 
way, with dignity and maturity. 
Their behaviour is a tribute to 
Sadat, it would have pleased him. 

"You know, when Sadat became 
president in 1970, he set out to 
revolutionize Egypt. He gave us 
back our freedom and national 
pride, aligned us with the: West, 
retrieved our lands, reintroduced 
[ree enterprise and individual in- 
itiative. It was a task, he said, that 
would take a lifetime. And _as 
everyone who knows Egypt well can 
testify, many changes have already 
taken place. Look at the modern 
buildings, and the stores full of im- 
ported goods. Look at the villages 
with their televisions and 
refrigerators. What we didn’t realize 
was how profoundly he had also 
changed our national character. It 
look his death to show that." 

.. j aking. _&tpck, educated. Egyft: 


HOW SADAT CHANGED EGYPT 


tians noted that it is almost a decade 
since the government regularly 
loaded peasants into trucks and 
paid them 25 piastres to go into the 
cities and cry “jihad — a holy war!" 
They also recalled how much life 
had changed since the days when 
the government "provided 
everyone with his basic needs, the 
music of Umm Kulthum and soccer 
games.” 

"Even if you had money, there 
was nothing to buy," said a travel 
agent, "and no place to go because 
we couldn’t leave the country. Now 
there are two million Egyptians 
working abroad, bringing money 
into the economy. We have bigger 
worries than yelling in the streets. 
We are an emotional people still, 
but we handle problems differently 
because our lives are different. We 
have matured and become more 
civilized. 

“We also have bigger respon- 
sibilities. We have built up tourism. 
If we remain cool and calm, the 
tourists will keep coming. There 
is a lot at stake here." 

One businessman recalled how, 

.whenJtawr dfcd. the population 



Sadat’s widow Jehan, 
photographed last week. 

generally ran sobbing through the 
streets: 

“I couldn’t Imagine what tomor- 
row would bring. He had been 
president for 20 years, the leader of 
the Arab world. He was a man of' 
great personal power. He taught us 
that -be- was* every thing, we-were 

■ t ,T in- - 


nothing. I felt lost. I couldn’t 
imagine Egypt without him. No one 
knew who would succeed him. 

"Now Sadat is dead, but t am 
calm. He implanted in our hearts 
the idea that it is not a question of a 
single person, but a question of 
Egypt. He told us the country would 
survive with or without him, and 
gave us a successor. He taught us to 
think. He gave us our first taste of 
democracy. I am not afraid of 
tomorrow, and 1 don't think the 
masses really are either, because we 
expect it to be what he planned." 

Another Egyptian added: 

“Sadat made us proud to be 
Egyptians, made us aware that we 
are different from other Arabs. 1 
didn’t know how different until I 
listened to Libyan, Iraqi, Syrian and 
Jordanian radio, to Gaddafi calling 
upon people to pul bombs in 
railroad stations to steal Sadat's body 
and burn It. They are not serious 
people, they are not mature. I can 
see more than ever that we have lass 
and less In common with them. And 
when 1 see how many dignitaries 
from all over the world came to the 
funeral, I know Egypt is on the right 
■■’path.*' --•* ■* 
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Begin more 
popular 
than ever 

By MARK SEGAL 

Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. — Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin continues to in- 
crease his lead in popularity over all 
rivals. But Labour Party chairman 
Shimon Peres has fallen into fourth 
place in popular esteem, trailing 
behind former Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and President 
Yitzhak Navon. 

Abba Eban, former foreign 
minister, is the only opposition 
politician who is anywhere near an 
incumbent minister, in this case 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir. 

In the defence minister and 
finance minister categories, Ariel 
Sharon and Yoram Aridor respec- 
tively are well ahead of any chal- 
lengers. 

This emerged from The Jerusalem 
Post poll conducted by the Modi'in 
Ezrahi Applied Research Centre. A 
representative sample of 1,240 
adults was questioned at the end of 
September. 


<J. "Who I* beat i«Jied to be prime nlnbier? 


Menachem Begin 

Sep. 

46.4 

My 

45J 

End of 
Jbbc 

43.7 

Yltiluk Rabin 

14.8 

13.0 

13.9 

Yitzhak Navon 

104 

9.8 

— 

Shimon Perea 

9.2 

10.4 

13.2 

F.zcr Wilt man 

14 

1.1 

0.3 

Other* 

4.9 

3.6 

4.8 

Undecided 

12.4 

14.8 

23.9 


Centre director Sara Shemer 
noted that Begin's rating has risen 
from four limes that of Peres’ in 
August to five times in this poll. 
11 eg in's strongest support is among 
his traditional constituency of the 
Oriental workers, as well as the 
younger voters- 13.2 per cent of ihe 
18-22 age group and 3 1.7 per cent of 
the 23-30 age group. 

Peres’ support, on the olherhand. 
derives from the upper ranks or t he 
socio-economic shale, and among 
older people. Rabin has an advan- 
tage among the 31-40 age group. 
Western communities and the 
economically beticr-off. 


Q. Who 1» best suited to be defence mlabter? 

End'of 

Sept. Jidjr June 

A riel Sharon 

47.0 

39.5 

29.7 

Yitzhak Rabin 

9.0 

14.2 

7.8 

Ezer Weizman 

8.9 

5.8 

10.4 

Halm Bar- Lee 

6.1 

as 

10.3 

Masbe Day in 

3J 

14 

2.6 

Mordechal Gar 

2.2 

1.0 

2.0 

Others 

4.6 

SA 

8.0 

Undecided 

18.9 

218 

29.0 


Shemer noted the constant rise in 
Sharon’s popularity in the past three 
months, with the parallel decline in 
Rabin’s, while Weizman appears to 
be making a recovery. 

Q. Who li best inked to be forelfi minister? 

End id 


YKzbak. Sbulr 

... s*. 

28.0 

a 

Jaoe 

27.0 

Abba Eban 

26.0 

23J 

23.6 

Moshe Dayan 

9.9 

7.6 

6.9 

Yitzhak Rabin 

2.9 

l.l 

1.0 

Chain Herio| 

1.5 

1.7 

1.2 

EnrWetznua 

' 1.5 

— 

— 

Others 

4.9 

5.6 

4.4 

Undecided 

23J 

33.4 

35.9 


Eban gets more backing among 
the 51-60 age group, Western com- 
munities, the secular and the better- 
educated, while Shamir draws sup- 
port from the Likud lower status 
constituency. 


Q. Who b beat idled lo be fluace alablirf 


Yorm Aridor 

S«f. 

35.0 

Jdy 

35.9 

End el 
Jane 

33.1 

Hahn Ben-Shahtr 

11.6 

16.8 

17 JO 

Ylf ad HuralU 

7 J 

4.9 

4.0 

Yaacor Lerlmoe 

3.9 

3.7 

2,4 

Often 

i4.7 

4J 

3.9 

Undecided 

35.0- 

34.4 

37.6 


Shemer pointed to the high rate 
of undecided* lit this- category; ’ 
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Peace with Israel was only a minor factor in the minds of the Sadat 
assassins, but the ability of the Egyptian leader’s Arab foes to ‘claim 
the killers as their own’ poses a great danger to the peace process, 
writes DANIEL DISHON. 

The deadly illusion 


THE FIRST reactions to President 
Anwar Sadat's assassination had a 
common denominator: in the Arab 
capitals, in the world at large and 
hardly any less so in Israel, it was 
accepted that he had paid with his 
life for his policy of peace with 
Israel. 

Some stressed the Palestinian is- 
sue, some the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty; but, whether gloating, 
non-committal, or regretful of 
Sadat's personal fate, Arab and 
other commentators were agreed 
that “Camp David killed Sadat" 
and. that “the assassins have killed 
Camp David." Men as widely op- 
posed as Yasser Arafat and 
Lebanese Premier Shafiq al-Wazzan 
used almost identical words to con- 
vey the same idea. 

Those who wished to be seen as 
exercising restraint merely spoke of 
Sadat’s death as proving “the 
futility of separate solutions" 
(Jordan TV) or just added to the 
news of the president’s death that 
he had been the only Arab leader 
ever to visit Israel (Radio Riyadh). 

The more radical voices con- 
gratulated "all free Arab 
revolutionaries” for having rid the 
Arab world of the man who had 
“trampled on Arab rights” and went 
on to warn that anyone still follow- 
ing the Camp David policy “will 
meet the same fate." (Thus a state- 
meni from Libya; similar 
phraseology was used in the first 
pronouncements from Baghdad and 
Damascus, and by some public 
figures in the West Bank.) 

Western and Israeli comment, in 
initially centring on the question or 
what the assassination would mean 
for the future of the peBce process, 
proceeded — explicitly or implicitly 
— from the same assumption: that 
the killers had acted in protest 
aguinsl the pesce with Israel and 
against the Camp David policy on 
the Palestinians and that the ques- 
tion now was whether, under such 
pressure, the peace process would 
continue. This line of thinking was 
reinforced .when the leader of the 
“Free Officers of the Opposition 
From for the Liberation of Egypt." 
Gen. Sa’ad Eddin Shazli, an- 
nounced from Libya that his group 
was taking responsibility for the 
murder. 

Shazli, whom Sadat dismissed 
from the post of chief or staff at the 
height of the Yom Kippur War, 
resigned from the diplomatic ser- 
vice (to which he was subsequently 
relegated) in protest against Sadat’s 
visit to Jerusalem and, following the 
Camp David accords, placed 
himself at the head of “Nasserist" 
and leftist opposition elements 
abroad. For him, indeed, the Camp 
David policy was Sadat's one un- 
forgivable sin. 

WITHIN two or three days, 
however, it turned out that the as- 


sassins were religious fanatics rather 
than nationalist hothfadB (and 
Shazli conceded that he had over- 
stated his claim). Apparently, the 
killers were associated -\frith a small 
group — numbering no more than a 
few - hundred men at its peak — 
known as Takflr wt-Hljrah, or were 
members of or sympathizers with 
groupings of similarly-minded men. 

Takflr was one of perhaps half a 
dozen of the most violent offshoots 
of the Moslem Brotherhood which, 
mainly between 1974 and 1977, 
engaged or planned to engage in 
urban guerrilla operations. It held 
that Westernization had thoroughly 
corrupted the Egyptian state and 
society, that people had weakened 
in their faith and that Egypt was 
turning into a country of infidels. 

( Takflr means “proclaiming as in- 
fidel or heretic” and hljrah means 
“emigration,” i.e„ Mohammed's 
departure from Mecca. Figuratively 
the title implies dissociation from 
the heretical society, which the 
group demanded of its members.) It 
rejected modernization as leading 
to impious innovations and con- 
demned the institutions of official 
or "established” Islam in Egypt as 
in reeled with “modernism” and 
given to religious luxity. 

Its challenge was not to the peace 
policy but to the very nature of the 
Egyptian polity. 

Peace with Israel was. to the 
group, only u minor and belated ad- 
dition to the long list of Egypt's 
basic failings, wrongs and abomina- 
tions. 

Why then the widely accepted 
image of Sadat “paying the price for 
the policy of peace"? Partly, it is a 
reflection of the fact that opposition 
to Camp David (and to Sadat's 
American orientation) is shared by 
leftists, Nasserists and Islamic 
groups who otherwise disagree 
vehemently in their ideas of what 
“the real Egypt" should be and do. 
But more than anything else it is a 
projection, back into Egypt, of 
developments in the Arab world at 
large during the four years since the 
peace process was launched. 

Sadat’s breaking of Arab taboos 
became the starting point for two 
dialectically evolving modes or 
thinking. One mode began 
questioning the validity of the 
taboos. Had they become out- 
moded? Had the war of 1973 


rendered them obsolete? Had they 
perhaps been a hindrance all along, 
rather than a safeguard? Had the 
1967 “Noes of Khartoum” caused 
the territories to be occupied by 
Israel for a longer period than might 
otherwise have been the case? 

As against this, there were others 
who felt the need for a massive reaf- 
firmation of the old taboos precisely 
because of Sadat’s assault on them: 
his policy was "treason,” his 
negotiations were “surrender,” he 
had “aligned” himself with “the 
enemy” and had dealt a death-blow 



General Shazli... head of an 
Egyptian opposition front. 


to Arab solidarity. The first mode of 
thinking remained almost inaudible, 
often capable of being inferred 
rather than discerned; the second 
was highly vocal. 

The first came across in the way 
in which, after 1977, talk of a Mid- 
dle East settlement, or even peace, 
was no longer the “effrontery” it 
had so often been in the eyes of 
Arab leaders, spokesmen or com- 
mentators. It showed (if some 
hitherto unconfirmed press reports 
of the last few years ace to be 
believed) in a greater readiness on 
the part of Arab representatives to 
meet Israelis, it came through in 
remarks reported to have been 
made by Syrians, in the strictest 
confidence, about whether “the 
Sadat pattern” was not more likely 


to produce some change on the 
Golan Heights than Syria's current 
policies. 

It was demonstrated most 
strikingly in August this year when 
Saudi Crown Prince Fahd came out 
with his plan for a Middle East set- 
tlement. This Is not the place to as- 
sess that plan's merits or prospects 
of success; but certain points need 
to be made in the present context. 

FAHD’S STATEMENT was an im- 
portant element in a multi-faceted 
Saudi drive, under way since the 
autumn of last year, to reassert 
Riyadh’s position in Arab affairs. 
That drive followed two years of 
regional decline, caused mainly by 
the fall of the shah and the rise of 
Khomeini; by Saudi Arabia’s 
awkward position at the two 
Baghdad conferences, where it was 
exposed to radical pressures ap- 
proaching blackmail; and by 
domestic unrest (the attack on the 
Grand Mosque at Mecca in 
November 1979 and trouble with 
the Shi’ile population along the 
country's northern Gulf littoral ear- 
ly the following year). 

Taking the lead in formulating 
broad Arab policies towards Israel 
was pari of the drive, just as, in the 
past, it had often been one of the 
ploys of other countries making n 
bid for Arab leadership. These 
policies were generally militant or 
warlike. 

IN THE SETTING of 1981, by con- 
trast, King Khaled and Prince Fahd 
made their bid by means of a plan 
which — though the word "peace" 
was absent from it and the idea of 
negotiations nowhere entertained 
— was clearly meant to be read as a 
programme for accommodation 
rather than confrontation, and 
which envisaged a future map of 
the Middle East that would still 
show an area called Israel. 

It was a (presumably unintended) 
tribute to Sadat that, in 1981, 
Riyadh judged this to be the ap- 
propriate formal for its bid to move 
to the centre of the stage, and an 
(involuntary?) admission that the 
clock could no longer be turned 
back to pre-Camp David days. 

Yet it was the stridency of the 
anti-Sadat voices that had con- 
sistently been dominant ever since 
1977. Four years later, it is still im- 
portant to recall that the basic posi- 


tions were fixed before any Arab 
leader could know what precisely 
Sadat was going to tell the Knesset 
They reacted to the very visa itself 
to the emergence of Israel as an in- 
terlocutor rather than an enemy 
which it symbolized, to the removal 
as it were, of the quotation marks 
around the word "Israel.” 

It was before they knew that Sadat 
would tell the Knesset that Israel 
should withdraw to the old borders 
and agree to Belf-determination for 
the Palestinians that Syria declared 
the day of his arrival In Jerusalem a 
“day of national mourning” and 
proclaimed that “the Arab nation 
will not forgive any Arab who. lakes 
such a step"; that Baghdad termed 
the visit “a national catastrophe”; 
that in Libya, Syria and Iraq and 
with the PLO the terms ‘‘traitor' 1 
and “agent” became standard ap- 
pellations for Sadat; and that Saudi 
Arabia admonished him for 
violating “the principles of Arab 
solidarity,” Only later — and afro 
by way of an oblique tribute to 
Sadat — did they attempt to exph'a 
that they were not against peace, 
but against Sadat's peace. 

A STRAIGHT line leads from these 
declarations in 1977 and 1978 to a 
resolution adopted in mid- 
September 1981, only three weeks 
before Sadat’s death, by a meeting 
of the Steadfastness Front (Syria, 
Libya, Algeria, South Yemen and 
(he PLO) hailing “the struggle of 
our people in Egypt... to overthrow 
the regime of agent Sadat, the 
Camp David accords and the 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty.” 
Similarly, there is a straight line 
from Saudi Arabia's rejection, in 
t')77, of Egypt’s Tight to set its own 
national priorities regardless ol 
“Arab solidarity," to Fahd’s in- 
sistence, in l‘)kl, in the same inter- 
view as he presented his Middle 
Last plan, on the Camp David 
process being scrapped. 

It is in the ability of those Arab 
leaders who consistently opposed 
Sadat’s quest for peace to claim the 
killers as their own that the gravest 
danger to the future of the peace 
process lies. That the Moslem 
Brotherhood assassins would as 
gladly gun down the leaders of Iraq. 
Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, North or 
South Yemen, and Saudi Arabia 
too, for the greater glory of their 
particular brand of Islam, and that 
like-minded men have indeed 
already tried to kill President Assad 
of Syria, is immaterial to Sadat's 
Arab enemies. Their concern is to 
establish that whoever deals with 
Israel signs his own death warrant- 
Egypt nnd Israel, acting in concert, 
must show that despite Sadat's 
tragic fate, this cannot be accepted 
ns u maxim. 

Daniel Dishon is a senior research as- 
sociate at Tel Aviv University* 
Shiloah Centre for Middle Eastern 
and African Studies. 


(Continued from page I) 

or the eve of last week's referendum 
in Egypt. There can be little doubt 
that these views will be put forcibly 
in the autonomy negotiations in the 
months ahead, and, as he hinted 
strongly in the same interview, 
Washington will be expected to 
throw its weight behind them. 

On (he question or Egypt's Tutu re 
relations with the Arab world, 
Mubarak is believed to be extreme- 
ly anxious to effect a reconciliation 
as soon as possible with (he 
moderate camp led by Saudi 
Arabia. 

Hermann Eilts, who served as 
U.S. ambassador in Cairo from 1973 
to 1979 and developed a close 
professional relationship with 
Mubarak, said in an interview 
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How Mubarak is likely to act 


last week that the new Egyp- 
tian leader strongly deplored the 
break with Riyadh following Sadat’s 
peace mission in 1977. 

Now that Mubarak is in power, 
Eilts said, "I think he's willing to try 
to establish a political climate — 
without giving up the treaty with 
Israel — where there can be ex- 
ploration for improvement in rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia.” 

THAT, IT SEEMS, is the difficult 
tightrope Mubarak will have to 
walk in the months ahead. His task 
would have been infinitely easier 
had it not been for Sadat's assas- 
sination ; had he taken over as 


president with Sinai safely restored 
to Egyptian sovereignty, leaving 
him a free hand to concentrate on 
Egypt's prime goal in the post 
withdrawal era — that of 
orchestrating Egypt's return to the 
Arab fold. 

There can be little doublthel that 
will remain Egypt’s goal. But to 
keep it viable until Israel completes 
its withdrawal Mubarak will have to 
get the message across to Saudi 
Arabia and the other pro-Western 
stales in the Arab world that Egypt 
has little choice but to mark time on 
that issue until after April. 

He will also have to tread ex- 
tremely warily in the autonomy 


talks, pressing, with Washington's 
help, for Israeli acceptance of 
Egypt's view on the Palestinians, 
but not to the point where relations 
are ruptured and Israel's withdrawal 
from Sinai is placed in jeopardy. 

After all, Egypt will still have ac- 
tive interest in the progress of the 
autonomy plan in the five years of 
transition that are to follow its in- 
ception — ample lime to press for a 
solution to the Palestinian problem 
consonant with moderate Arab and 
American opinion, very likely in the 
Framework of the eight-point plan 
recently floated by the Saudis. 

Israel, of course, may not sit idle 
while all this is taking place. But the 


situation is such that bdj 
breakdown in the peace process wj 
have to be at Israel’s initiative, sw 
will not be easy to justify. Egypt J 
inevitable return to the model* 1 ' 
Arab fold — probably aided and 
abetted by Washington, which has 
already expressed an interest in the 
Saudi plan — could hardly be taken 
as a casus belli after April 1 982- 
And apprehension that this is tne 
direction Egypt is taking is hardly 
sufficient cause to go back on the 
peace process in the periofl 
preceding April 1982. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that with the death of Sa°a 
and the accession of Mubarak, in 
chicken hatched from the Camp 
David egg has come home 10 r0 ° . 
— somewhat prematurely and n 
much to Israel’s taste. 
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King of them all 

50 years of the King David Hotel 
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“YOU HAVE known the King 
David since it was built,” I said to 
the old gentleman. “Tell me what 
you think is special about it.” 

"Well, for one thing,” he replied, 
"it’s the only hotel in the world to 
have been blown up by a future 
prime minister.” Then he added 
hastily, “if you quote that, please 
don’t mention my name.” 

Indeed, the Irgun bomb in July, 
1946, is the main thing everyone 
knows about the King David. 

Even without that episode, the 
hotel can today look back on over 
hair-a-century of involvement in the 
turbulent story of the Holy Land in 
our lime. The King David began as 
the pioneer five-star hotel in this 
country, 

Under its roof, there has slept 
down the years a glittering array of 
kings nnd presidents, peace-makers 
and music-makers. For the Ibbi 
decade of the Mandate, the British 
ruled over Palestine from the King 
David. The IV 48 War of 
Independence swirled round it, as 
different flags rapidly succeeded 
each other on its mast. Since then, it 
has shared in the dramatic trials and 
achievements of the reborn Jewish 
State. 

The founders of the hotel were 
the Mosscri family, belonging to the 
wealthy and Influential Jewish 
Establishment in Cairo and Alex- 
andria. Among the interests con- 
trolled by the family banks was the 
Egyptian Hotels Ltd. a chain that 
included such famous hostelries as 
Shepheards and the Continental 
Savoy in Cairo and Mena House at 
the Pyramids. After World War I, a 
combination of Jewish sentiment 
and business instinct induced the 
Mosseris to plan a first-class hotel 
for Jerusalem. Palestine was 
progressing rapidly under the im- 
pact of Zionist settlement and 
development. The corrupt and 
decaying Ottoman regime had been 
replaced by an efficient British 
Mandatory administration. The 
tourist industry was growing. There 
was a busy coming and going of of- 
ficials, army officers, business ex- 
ecutives and Zionist missions. The 
uifrastructure of roads, rail links 
fnd port facilities was being 
improved, Yet there was not a single 
modem hotel in the country. 
Palestine Hotels Ltd. was 
Tc 8latered in Jerusalem in 1929. The 
original shareholders’ list at one 
Egyptian pound a share, included 
the leading figures of the Egyptian 
Jewish community, such as the 
Minister of Finance Senator Joseph 
Cattawi Bey, Sir Victor Harari 
Pasha and his son Col. Ralph Harari 
o.“.E. (one of the directors) and 
“] e Barons Felix and Alfred de 
Manasce of Alexandria. 

The Zionist overtones of the pro- 


A half-century 
of involvement 
in the Holy Land 


Joan Comay traces the fortunes of the King 
David Hotel under the British Mandate. 



Mounted on horses or camels, the cavalry troup accompanied the Emir of Trans - 
Jordan on his regular visits to the King David Hotel. 


ject had an appeal extending far 
beyond Egypt. A fifth of the shares 
were taken up by the Palestine 
Economic Corporation of New 
York, founded by Justice Brandeis, 
Felix Warburg and other Jewish 
leaders, to promote the develop- 
ment of the Yishuv. Another block 
of shares was bought by the 
Palestine Jewish Colonisation As- 
sociation (PICA) of the Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild. Other partici- 
pants were English Zionist notables 
like Lord Melchett and James de 
Rothschild, son of the Baron Ed- 
mond. 

An 18 dunam (four-and-a-half- 
acre) site was purchased in 
Jerusalem from the Greek 
Orthodox Church for LP3I.OOO. It 
was set in a locality soaked in 
history. To the east, the site faced 
the walls of the Old City 500 metres 
away across the Valley of Hinom. 
The front was on Julian's Way, 
named after the 4th-ceniury Roman 
Emperor who rejected Christianity 
and tried to restore the old pagan 
gods. (The road was subsequently 
renamed King David’s Street.) In 


the vicinity was the bivouac area 
where in 70 AD Titus deployed his 
Legions and siege machines for the 
assault on Jerusalem's outer wall. 
Two hundred metres to the south- 
east is Yemin Moshe, the first dwell- 
ing houses outside the Old City. 
Nearby is Herod's Family Tomb. 

On the unique site rose a rec- 
tangular six-storey hotel built of 
local sandstone with 200 bedrooms 
and 60 bathrooms. The Swiss 
decorator, Instructed to reflect "the 
ambiance of the glorious period of 
King David,” produced an exotic 
mixture of ancient Near Eastern 
cultures; Egyptian, Assyrian, Hit- 
lite, Phoenician and Greek-Syrian. 
Hebrew decorative motifs were the 
pomegranate, the vine, the Shield of 
David and the Seal of Solomon. 

DURING the Mandatory years 
from the opening of the hotel in 
1931, the King David leant heavily 
on the Egyptian connection. Nearly 
all the directors of the Company 
were Egyptian Jews, and the annual 
shareholders’ meetings were held at 
Shepheards Hotel in Cairo. The 
bulk of the servants for the new 


hotel were the so-called 
“Berberines’’ from Egypt and the 
Sudan. The waiters were tall, black- 
skinned men in spotless* white 
galabiyas, white gloves, red fezzes 
and broad red sashes from shoulder 
to waist. The pages wore dark-green 
jackets and waistcoats adorned with 
gold braid, white shirts and baggy 
Turkish trousers. The Egyptian 
workers also included the kitchen 
help, the cleaners and the 
carpetsweepers. In the upper 
echelon, the management positions 
were held by Swiss, while the 
kitchens were ruled over by Italian 
chefs. Only a small proportion of 
the staff were local Jews and Arabs. 

The main source of food supplies 
was Egypt. Containers of fresh fruit 
and vegetables, meat, poultry and 
fish, milk und eggs were loaded on 
to the train in Cairo each evening 
and collected from the Jerusalem 
station next morning. 

The King David opened in 
January, 1931 in discouraging cir- 
cumstances. A world-wide depres- 
sion (hat started in 1929 had 
reduced international tourism to a 
trickle. In the same year, ugly Arab 
riots broke out in Palestine and 
precipitated a political crisis over 
the future of the Jewish National 
Home. It was not surprising that the 
hotel made a poor start, and closed 
down altogether for the summer 
months in Us first year. It began 
showing a profit only from 1933 
when there was a general economic 
revival. But in 1936, fresh troubles 
broke out. An Arab general strike 
led to a large-scale revolt headed by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem. When the 
Royal (Peel) Commission on 
Palestine moved into the hotel in 
November, 1936, its fellow-guests 
were nearly all foreign pressmen 
sent to cover the troubles. 

British troops poured into the 
country, and the Company was glad 
to let the top floor of the hotel to 
the Army as an emergency H.Q. A 
little later, the Palestine Ad- 
ministration leased the south wing 
as its central offices. The King 
David had become the military and 
administrative nerve-centre of 
British rule in Palestine. It would re- 
main so until the Mandate petered 
out in May, 1948. 

From the beginning, the hotel 
kept a handsome leather-bound 
V.l.P. guest-book. The first two 
signatures In it are those of the High 
Commissioner, General Sir Arthur 
Wauchope, and the Mayor of 
Jerusalem, Raghcb Nashashibl Bey.' 
After that, there marches through 
its pages a glittering procession of 
kings, queens, princes and peers, 
statesmen, generals, prelates. 
Zionist leaders, Arab notables and 
celebrities from the arts. Among 
them were three deposed monarchs 


who found temporary asylum in the 
comfort of the King David: 
Alphonso VI II of Spain, after his 
forced abdication in 1931; the 
Emperor Haile Selassie (ap- 
propriately, The Lion of Judah) who 
fled the Italian invasion of Ethiopia 
in 1936; and George II of Greece in 
1942, heading a government-in-exile 
after the Nazis occupied his 
country. 

In the Thirties, Lord Allenby, 
Winston Churchill, and Viscount 
Samuel came on visits to the post- 
war Palestine they had helped to 
shape. 

A remarkable number of Arab 
and Moslem dignalories frequented 
the King David before 1948. coming 
from Jordan, Irnq, Syria. Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
emi rates. 

A regular visitor was the Emir 
(later King) Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, who would arrive escorted 
In ;i troup of cavalry on c nine Is nr 
white horses, wearing smart uni- 
forms and kefflahs of red nnd white 
checks. A 5 long as the Emir was in 
the hotel, his Arab Legion escort 
would mount guard outside it. 
Another royal Arab guest during 
World War II was Abdullah's great- 
nephew Feisal II, the boy-king of 
Iraq, who had come to the throne in 
1939 at the age of four. A Jerusalem 
resident remembers looking into the 
hotel readingroom and seeing a 
group of tall Arabs in flowing robes 
engaged in earnest debate while 
their child ruler slept with his head 
on the table. 

DURING World War II. the hotel 
was crowded with army officers on 
leave — most of them British, but 
also Australian, Indian, South 
African, Free French and Free 
Polish. 

With the war-time pressure on 
the hotel's limited accommodation, 
the Company pleaded with the 
authorities to start releasing the 
rooms occupied by the British 
Army and the Administration. The 
bureaucratic reply was that the mat- 
ter was "under consideration.” It 
was still being considered when the 
Irgun blew up the south-west wing 
on 22 July, 1946, in the context of 
the bitter post-war conflict between 
Britain and the Jews. 

ONE OF (he victims of the explo- 
sion was the hotel itself, it closed 
down immediately since the British 
authorities took over the whole 
building. The hotel staff were paid 
off, except for the manager and a 
skeleton staff who remained to take 
care of the premises and the equip- 
ment. The gaping south-west corner 
was closed ofT. The King David 
would remain a British fortress sur- 
rounded by barbed wire until the 
end of the Mandate two years later! 
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ON THE morning of May 14, 1948, 
the British officials and army per- 
sonnel still left in the King David 
Hotel gathered in the lobby. 
Without any ceremony, die Union 
Jack above the entrance was hauled 
down. Only one member of the 
local Palestine staff turned up to 
say farewell — a Christian Arab 
woman called Assiya Halabi who 
had worked as a clerk in the ac- 
counting branch of the military sec- 
tioa. One after another they shook 
hands with her and climbed into 
waiting buses. Half-a-dozen steel fil- 
ing cabinets, filled with the last 
documents of British dominion over 
the Holy Land, were carried out 
and Loaded into a van. The vehicles 
moved off along Julian’s Way to 
join the convoy assembling at the 
Damascus Gate. Escorted by ar- 
moured cars it set off northward 
along the Nablus Road on its way to 
Haifa. 

An International Red Cross mis- 
sion. took over the empty hotel 
building as a proposed sanctuary for 
women and children, Bnd ran up the 
Red Cross flag where the Union 
Jack had flown an hour earlier. 

The tide of war swept to within a 
stone's throw of the hotel, as the 
Jordan Arab Legion overran the 
Old City and East Jerusalem, and 
the Haganah gained control of the 
western half of the city, including 
the dominant King David and 
YMCA buildings. During the first 
four-week truce the UN Mediator, 
Count Bernadotte moved some of 
his military observers into the hotel 
from his headquarters in the YMCA 
opposite, and the Red Cross flag 
was replaced by that of the United 
Nations. When the Arabs refused to 
prolong the truce and fighting broke 
out again, the UN observers were 
removed to a safer area. The hotel 
was once more empty. 

The commander of the nearby 
Haganah post at Yemin Moshe 
walked into the King David, found 
the manager Andre Hamburger, 
commandeered the building and in- 
stalled a sandbagged platoon posi- 
tion on the roof. The blue-and- 
white flag of the new State now flew 
over the King David. 

When the second truce settled 
down, the Red Cross demanded the 
building back, while the UN Truce 
Commission of foreign consuls (The 
United States, France and Belgium) 
wanted it handed over as pert of a 
proposed neutral zone. But the 
Military Governor of Jerusalem,, 
Dr. Dov Joseph, flatly turned down 
both requests. The hotel, by now in 
a fairly dilapidated state, was 
handed back to its lawful owners, 
Palestine Hotels Lid., and Mr/ 
Hamburger took possession. By the 
end of 1948 part of it had been 
renovated and reopened to the 
public. The King David was func- 
tioning once again, after a break of 
IVi years dating from the irgun ex- 
plosion of July 1946. The difference 
was that it now stood in a sovereign 
Jewish Slate, at the very edge of the 
no-man's-land that cut Jerusalem in 
two. 

GENERALLY, the hotels and 
restaurants in Israel found il hard to 
manage under the austerity condi- 
tions of the early Fifties, imposed to 
cope with the influx of refugees 
pouring into the country. For (he 
King David, the most troublesome 
restriction concerned foreign cur- 
rency. Palestine Hotels Ltd. held its 
reserve funds in Sterling in London, 
including compensation amounts 
obtained from the British Govern- 
ment — £176,000 towards the cost of 
rebuilding the south wing and £30,000 
from the" army for the renovation 
of the floor that had been used as 
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Two prominent visitors to the hotel — above. President Sadat on his historic 
1977 visit. Below, Henry Kissinger during his 1974 peace shuttle. 

Regrowth with 
the new State 

From the early years of struggle after 
Independence to the more affluent present, 
the King David's history duplicated the story 
of modem Israel, writes Joan Comay. 



military headquarters. After much 
pressure, enough sterling was 
released by the Israel Treasury to 
pay for new equipment. The 
kitchens, lifts and telephone 
systems were modernized and a 
start was made on the rebuilding of 
the south wing. 

In those years, the company 
struggled against rising costs, shor- 
tages, and the border troubles that 
deterred tourists. After the 1956 
Sinai Campaign, Yekutiel Feder- 
mann, the head of the Dan Hotel 
chain, started to buy up the shares 
of Palestine Hotels Ltd. The Egyp- 
tian Jewish shareholders were now 
scattered throughout many western 


countries; they had to be traced and 
negotiations opened with them one 
by one. The bulk of the shares were 
held by the Israel Custodian of 
Abandoned property, together with 
other Egyptian assets vested in the 
Custodian after the 1948 war. In the 
course of time, the Dan Hotels ac- 
quired a 97 per cent interest in 
Palestine Hotels and changed the 
name to King David Hotels Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Dan Hotels. 

The King David was a poor com- 
mercial investment in 1956-57 when 
il was acquired by Dan Hotels. It 
needed fresh capital and was runn- 
ing at a loss. Tourism was weak; as 
there was nowhere to go from 


Jerusalem except back through the 
Corridor to the coastal plain. All 
that changed dramatically with the 
reunion of the city 4n 1967, as a 
result of the Six Day War. 
Jerusalem made a great leap 
forward in growth and wasagairia 
major tourist centre. The King 
David came into its own, and ex- 
panded upwards with two floors. 
Federmann’s faith in the dty had 
paid off. 

From 1948 onwards the hotel ’t 
guest-book reflects the changing 
pattern of Israel's relations with the 
outside world. Political leaders from 
scores of countries mingle in its 
pages with world-famous musicians, 
artists, writers and film stars. The 
most constant feature of the busy 
life in the spacious lobby has been 
the American Jewish presence — 
fund-raising missions, conference 
delegations and group tours. On the 
political level, it became clear that 
Israel had moved out of the British 
orbit and Into the American one. 
There has been a steady proces- 
sion of U.S. public personalities, in- 
cluding three presidents (Nixon, 
Ford and Carter), senators, con- 
gressmen, and distinguished 
Americans from all walks of life, 
ranging from Eleanor Roosevelt to 
the Apollo 14 astronauts. 

Another special relationship that 
emerges from the guest-lists of the 
Sixties and early Seventies is that 
with Black Africa. During that hal- 
cyon period, African guests at the 
King David included no less than 
16 presidents with their retinues, 
and numerous cabinet ministers and 
generals, each seeking Israel 
cooperation in his own field. The 
visitors' book also contains a roster 
of men involved in one way or 
another in the Israel-Arub 
peacemaking process. In 1949, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, an American official 
at the United Nations, presided 
over the successful armistice 
negotiations for which he achieved 
the Nobel Peace Prize. Most gf the 
would-be mediators after that 
achieved only frustration. That was 
so with Eric Johnston, who worked 
out an agreement over the Jordan 
River waters (1954-56), only to have- 
it vetoed by the Arab League. In lh^ 
Spring of 1956, the UN Secretary L 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
stayed in the King David while he 
shored up the crumbling armistice 
between Israel and Egypt. Sit 
months later the two countries were 
at war. \ 

In 196 1^2 Dr. Joseph E. Johnson 
was a periodical guest at the Hotel 
during an unsuccessful effort to set- 
tle the Arab Refugee problem. 

For three years from the end of 
1969, a regular guest at the King 
David was Dr. Gunnar Jarring, a 
Swedish diplomat engaged in un 
abortive UN mission to make peace 
on the basis of Security Council 
Resolution 242. 

In November 1971, the national 
flags of Senegal, Cameroon, Nigeria 
and Zaire flew side by side over the 
hotel as the leaders of these African 
countries made their own attempt 
to bridge the gap between Israel and 
Egypt. 

Certainly the most persistent 
peacemaker of all was Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, the U.S. Secretary of 
State. The main suite on the 6th 
floor of the hotel served as his base 
during the periods of his “shuttle 
diplomacy” in 1974 and 1975. The 
hotel staff was geared to the fre- 
quent and unpredictable arrival of 
the Kissinger party, and meals had 
to be provided for it at any time. In 
Mav 1974, Kissinger brought his 
bride Nancy with him to Jerusalem. 
Her pleasant and informal manner 
(“Just call me Nancy”) made her a 
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firm favourite with the hotel Kafr 
who kept the refrigerator in fa 
suite stocked with the Israel foods 
she liked; fresh strawberries, cot- 
tage cheese and leben. 

In June 1974, after Kissinger tot 
achieved disengagement agfa- 
ments between Israel, Egypt and 
Syria, he and Nancy accompanied 
President and Mrs. Nixon on a swift 
Middle East tour that includedaft 
hour stay at the King David For 
security reasons the management 
had to find temporary accommoda- 
tion elsewhere for all the other 450 
guests. 

OF ALL the visits to the Kiu 
David in Us 50 yean, the mS 
spectacular was that of President 
Sadat, from November 19 to 22, 
1977. Again, all the regular guesa 
had to be evacuated, this time to Dm 
Hotels elsewhere in Israel, a every 
hotel bed in Jerusalem had bm 
snapped up by more than 2 , 0 X 1 
pressmen, photographers am I ft 
crew men flying in for the vfai 

TRe‘ day before Sadat 7 * arrivi/u 
Egyptian advance party of 60pw- 
pie moved into the hotel. Com- 
munication experts installed 
telephone and telex links direct 
from Suite 622 to Cairo, and at noon 
on that Friday a test call was put 
through — the first-ever telephone 
conversation between the State of 
Israel and Egypt. 

The hotel found Sadat an easy 
guest. He came with three personal 
attendants: an aide, a butler soda 
cook. The cook inspected the hotel 
kitchens and was satisfied that the 
kosher food was suitable for i 
devout Moslem like Sadat. In fact, 
he wax a very abstemious eater — a 
cup of tea in the morning and an ap- 
ple later; u light snack for lunch and 
dinner its the only proper meal. 

On leaving, the ever-courleous 
Sadat wrote over his signature in the 
visitors' book: “Thanks for the very 
warm hospitality that we received 
here. My deep gratitude to nil the 
staff." He also graciously accepted 
from Yekutiel Federmann a JNF 
certificate for trees planted in his 
honour in the Jerusalem Peace 
Forest. 

The arrangements for the three- 
day visit of President and Mrs 
Cnrter in March 1979 generally fol- 
lowed the pattern of the Nixon and 
Sadat visits, including the evacua- 
tion of all other guests for the third 
time in five years. On this occasion, 
the communications arrangeraeitJ 
were even more elaborate, with five 
direct telephone circuits from tw 
hotel to Washington, D.C. Pr^ 
dent Carter gave the security raeo« 
headache on his insistence joggjDJ 
for five miles in the early moroinj 
round the football field of UK 
YMCA opposite the hotel. 
famous Curler grin was provoked W 
the prominent dish of peanuts in 
suite (they were grown in Israel sw 
not in Plains, Georgia). 

JERUSALEM has undergone^ 
changes in the years since 1967.1* 
no-man's-land that ran between* 
King David and the Old City 
vanished with the Mandelbj"® 
Gate. The city has expanded 
every direction and its popular 
grown by half again. Once mow » 
the country’s main ccnl [ c f 
tourism pilgrimage and 
national conferences. . 

The number of first-class ho* . 
has grown, and more are under c 
struction. Through it all, me * 
David has retained its special bl 
of tradition and modem comforii 
spacious dignity, and its auraa* P . 
of history-in-the-making in the n 
Land. 
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View (lop) across the Valley of Ben-Hinom to the Old City, photographeajrom the King David Hotel in ,936 - < Abovc '« n > First certificate of business, granted to the Palestine^ HoietsLtd.MiW. 
(Above right) The lobby in the 1930s— to this day a premier Jerusalem meeting place. (Below left) Advertisement for the grillroom, in a Palestine Post of 1937. (Below centre) Horn Belafonte *it i 
George Jesse! at the entrance to the hotel. (Below right) Explosion — the south-west wing falls under the impact of an Irgun bomb In 1946. 








WHEN HE entered the King David' 
Hate! far the first time in 1942, 
Yekutiel X. Federraann, was a 
young immigrant establishing 
himself in business. The business 
that brought him to the King David 
was a meeting with a British officer 
on the Military Staff which had 
made the hotel their H.Q., to dis- 
cuss Federmann’s work as official 
supplier to the British Forces In the 
Middle East. 

He recalls that he liked the hotel, 
it impressed him. Now, nearly 40 
years later, with Federmann the* 
chairman of the Dan Hotels chain, 
(the leading Israeli hotel chain, 
which owns the King David) he still 
likes h. It stBl impresses him. 

In the early days of the state,. 
Federmann put together the Miami 
Group of American Jewish in- 
vestors, to foster his idea that 
tourism, then stOl in its .infancy, 
would be “the 1 * business of the 
future. They already owned the 
Kaetc Dan (now Dan) hotel in Tel 
Aviv, and in 1956, just after the 
Sinai campaign, with tourism in the 
doldrums, and the King David shut 
down as a losing concern for some 
months, he decided to buy it. Die 
group had to raise nearly S2m., a 
princely sum in those days, to buy 
the KD, which was in a bad state of 
repair and needed Large Bums of ad- 
ditional money to be put back into 
shape. Repairs included tearing out 
the layers of straw that had been 
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Pride of 

the chain 

Yekutiel X. Fedefmann, chairman of the Dan 
chain, tells Ya'acov Friedler how his faith in 
the King David Hotel was justified. 


built iato Its walls for insulation, but 
which by 1956 had been recognized 
as a major fire hazard. These 
Renovations were expensive, and 
until they could, be completed, 
maintenance cost a lot too, “five 
times as much as in a re gular hotel."- 
~The King David was the chain’s 
second hotel, and it now has eight, 
all over the country, Including one it 
manages in Netanya, with a ninth 
being completed in Eilat, a tenth to 
be built in the southern resort town, 
and one more on Mt. Carmel in 
Haifa. 

In 1956, buying the King David 
was not universally considered as 
very gqod business, and that is why 
the hotel had been standing empty 
for months. But Federmann had 
faith in the future of Israel, its 
tourism and the King David, 


“My idea was thaTTo be a serious 1 
Israeli hotel chain we must have a 
prestigious 'flagship' in Jerusalem ,"[ 
Federmann said. “The King David 
was the most prestigious available, 
so we were ready to underwrite the 
big outlay of virtually rebuilding it 
to make it a modern hostelry." 

It took some vision. Jerusalem 
the n was a divided city, mdreTTke a 
village on the Israel side, and the 
King David was unwanted. SuF~it 
paid off. “Today out King David is 
a proud and beautiful hotel, con- 
sidered among the five most 
prestigious in the world” Feder- 
mann pointed out. Furthermore, in 
the season, which in Jerusalem 
means spring, the High Holy Days 
and Christmas, “we are forced to 
reject double the number of book- 


ings we can accept," so the King 
David is not only the chain’s pride 
but also its major financial asset. 

It was not always- thus. “Until 
1967, we made flp profit, mainly 
because of the "Vigh repair and 
maintenance coals. But after the 
Capital was reunited, business 
picked up, and we haven't looked 
back since." The profit is of course 
important, but Federmann is no less 
proud of the fact that the King 
David’s guest book resembles an in- 
ternational Who’s Who for the past 
50 years. 

“U started off as a vision, an am- 
bition, that the King David must 
belong to our chain. Since then, 
we’ve spared no pains to keep its 
great name as prestigious as that of 
the King whose name it bears. I like. 


Service of a lifetime 


Over the years, many beautiful 
friendships have developed between 
King DBvid Hotel employees and 
many of the guests who return to the 
hotel again and again, according to 
the King David's general manager, 
Han Fink (above). Fink, who has 
managed the hotel since 1975, says he 
enjoys the job so much because of the 
staff — "They take pride in their 
work and in hosting the people they 
do.** Here, JUDY SIEGEL talks to 
two of the hotel's veteran employees. 

A ONE-TIME busboy from the 
Arab village of Beit Safafa super- 
vises 70 Jewish and Arab waiters at 
the King David, and has become 
nearly as expert on kashrut as the 
hotel's rabbi. 

Daoud Salman, a grandfather of 
three at (he age of 44. is assistant 
maitre d\ second in command to 
the hotel’s Avraham Weiner. A 
walking success story, Daoud feels 
loyal not only to his people, the 

THE STORY of the Dan chain of 
hotels began with the buying of the 
Dan Tel Aviv in 1948. But that was 
only the beginning — the chain now 
includes six hotels throughout the 
country, while four new Dans for 
(he eighties are in various stages of 
planning or construction. 

Most travellers to Israel already 
have their favourite Dan hotel. 
Apart from the King David Hotel, 
they can choose from the following: 

On thelteach and close to the city 
centre, the 330-room Dan Tel Aviv 
is the perfect business/vacation 
hotel. It offers a range of Israeli in- 
ternational restaurants plus a soft 
music piano bar. The lobby is a pop- 
ular Tel Aviv meeting place. 
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Arabs, but also to his country, 
Israel. “During the Yom Kippur 
War, I stayed ut the hotel and 
served foreign journalists and other 
guests. What happens to Israel hap- 
pens to me," says the handsome, 
good-natured assistant maitre d’. 

Since he started to work for the 
hotel in 1952, there have been 
maybe “two or three" incidents in 
which he was insulted as an Arab. 
But he dismisses such people as 
"stupid,” and does not take them to 
heart. His progression from a 
busboy to a waiter, to chier waiter, 
to his current post, he says, clearly 
shows that he was not the victim of 
discrimination. 

Daoud, who is responsible for all 
departments dealing with food and 
beverages in the hotel, including the 
restaurants and coffee shops, has 
visited hotels in the U.S., Europe 
and Egypt. He says the King David 
easily competes abroad, and is “uni- 
que in the world." 

The clientele, the location and 
the atmosphere, he says, all make 
the King David a special place. 

It isn’t easy to find a really profes- 
sional waiter who is devoted to serv- 
ing, say 5 Daoud. He personally in- 
terviews each candidate for a half 

Facilities include swimming-pool, 
sundeck and an extensive shopping 
arcade. 

The Dan Caesarea has 120 rooms 
and suites with lovely views of an- 
cient Caesarea and the surrounding 
countryside. The hotel has two 
restaurants and a cocktail bar, a 
large swimming-pool in a 60-dunam 
garden setting, health club and 
sauna, day and night tennis. 

On a clifftop location with spec- 
tacular Mediterranean views, the 
129-room Dan Netanya is the resort 
city’s only 5-slar hotel. Continental 
specialties are served all day in the 
dining room. Sports facilities in- 
clude a garden swimming-pool, 
beaches, tennis, health club and 



hour, telling them the pluses and 
minuses or the job. Waiters must 
work on Sabbaths and holidays, so 
none of them are religious Jews or 
Moslems. There is a lot of pressure, 
but waiters must nevertheless smile 
to their guests and say “good mor- 
ning" or "good evening." As for the 
advantages, Daoud emphasizes that 
the hotel is a very respectable es- 
tablishment, with very important 
people among the guests. 

American Christians who are un- 
familiar with the laws of kashrut 
complain from time to time that 
they can’t have shrimps for dinner 
or milk in their coffee after having a 
meat meal. But once the waiter ex- 
plains it to them, they accept it, says 
the assistant maitre d\ Daoud finds 
much similarity between the Jewish 

A choice 
of Dans 

sauna. 

The 200-room beachfront Dan 
Accadia is a premiere resort hotel. 
For active sports people, there is a 
large swimming-pool in a garden 
setting, six floodlit tennis courts, a 
lovely beach, walersports, a health 
sauna. 

The Dan Curmel hotel has 250 
rooms and suites, located on the 
highest point of Mt. Carmel, with 
sweeping views of the Mediterra- 
nean, Haifa Bay and the Galilee. 


and Moslem religions, and has 
respect for Judaism, which 
produced Moses, “who is also our 
prophet." 

If one of his seven children 
warned to go into the hotel business, 
Daoud "certainly wouldn’t dis- 
courage him." 

MANCY Greenberg, a fifth-floor 
chambermaid at the King David 
Hotel, disproves the oft-heard state- 
ment that Jews don’t like to serve 
other people. A devoted employee 
for 18 years, Mancy has been on 
sick leave only five days since she 
started work, and spends her vaca- 
tions longing to gel back to her 
sheets and trays on the fifth floor. 

“1 found the job at the labour ex- 
change, soon after 1 came on aliya 
from Rumania,” says the 56-year- 
old chambermaid, who looks at 
least 10 years younger, “My hus- 
band was ill, and I had to work." 

Coming from an austere Com- 
munist country, she was enchanted 
by the solid luxury of the hotel, even 
though her job was changing beds, 
cleaning up and filling guests’ re- 
quests. “I work 10 or 1 1 hours a day, 
and I love it. I like to be with peo- 
ple. I have piles of letters from 

There are several restaurants, in- 
cluding the Rondo Grill and 
Palache's Pub. 

The new Dans of the 1980s in- 
clude The Lagoona, Eilat, planned 
for 1982. 

A Dan-managed 4-star Hotel on 
the beautiful Eilat lagoon, the new 
256 room hotel will feature an inter- 
national dining-room, nightclub, 
bar, pub, banquet hall and a com- 
plete conference centre. Facilities' 
include a swimming-pool and a wide 
range of walersports — diving, sail- 
ing, waterskiing and more. 

With 15 floors and 350 rooms, ihe 
Dan Eilat (1983) will be Eilat’s first 
5-star hotel. The hotel will 
emphasize entertainment and 


to think it would be worthy of serv- 
ing as his palace," Federmann said. 

“Times have changed since 1956 
but we have kept the King David in 
all its glory, that’s what we set out to 
do and I believe we have succeeded. 
All the hotels in our chain look up 
to the King David as. the leader and 
the pace setter." 

Since his chain bought it, the 
ruined wing has been rebuilt, two 
more floors have been added, and 
Federmann added they are now 
negotiating with the Municipality 
for permission to extend its wings by 
another 120 rooms. But all the 
renovations and new buildings 
faithfully followed the original 
"biblical-classical'’ style. “We! 
modernized inside, to make it' 
highly efficient hotel for today, but 
jve have kept its style and 
character," he noted. 

Would he consider. selling? "The 
King David is not for sale. It is a 
unique institution, as close tq me. as 
a human being," Federmann said. 

He revealed that after President 
Sadat’s historic visit to Jerusalem in 
1977, Men of course he stayed at 
the King David, a group of invest- 
ment bankers in Geneva acting for 
some unknown interests, “perhaps 
Arab," approached him with feelers 
about selling the King David to 
them. “I was not interested, We 
were pioneers of Israel tourism and 
consider ourselves the guardians of 
hotel leadership. We will not do 
without our flagship." 
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guests I served. 1 watched the 
children of guests grow up and 
come to the hotel as adults. The 
hours are so demanding, that 1 don't 
have time to watch TV or go to the 
theatre or sec relatives. But I’m not 
complaining." 

Every day, Mancy bakes a cake in 
her I Vi room flat, and brings it with 
her to work. By the end or her day, 
the cake is devoured by hungry 
guests she meets, staffers or random 
children. 

The cuke comes in handy when 
parents have to leave their children 
in their room for a Tew minutes and 
Mancy volunteers to babysit. 

She never finds her work boring. 
She has met kings, presidents, film 
stars, millionaires and "just plain 
nice people." Those few who are 
abrupt and impatient with her, she 
magnanimously forgives: "I know 
that they’ve travelled very far from 
home and might have had a hard 
trip. I never lose my temper." 

sports. Dan Eilat facilities will in- 
clude a variety of restaurants, 
nightclub, bar, conference rooms, 
cineman and games room, a private 
beachfront, and two swimming- 
pools (saltwater and freshwater). 

On the highest point of Mt. 
Carmel, the Dan Panorama Hotel 
will be part of the Panorama Apart- 
ment and Commercial centre. This 
22-storey 4-star hotel will have 280 
rooms with views of the Mediterra- 
nean, Haifa Bay and the Northern 
Galilee. It is due to open in 1984. 

Located on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, there will be a 260 -room 
resort hotel, as well as a health spa 
operated by the Dan Hotels Cor- 
poration. 
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COMMENTARY 


Awacs: the price 
to America 

Defence Correspondent Hirsh Goodman 
reflects on the U.S. campaign to sell 
AWACS spy planes to Saudi Arabia 
and finds disturbing inconsistencies, and 
weaknesses, in American policy. 



SAUDI ARABIA, a senior U.S. of- 
ficial is reported to have told a 
group of Israelis the oLher day, is 
currently the most important Coven- 
try in the world. His statement was 
met with stunned silence. It was 
clear to all that the AWACS issue 
had injected an element of madness 
Into world events. Proportions have 
been lost, and proponents and op- 
ponents of the deal are actually 
beginning to believe their own 
rhetoric, no matter how absurd. 

It has become a matter of 
prestige, not only security: Presi- 
dent Reagan's prestige, the Saudis’ 
prestige, Menachem Begin’s 
prestige. Henry Kissinger, 
Harold Brown and Richard Nixon 
have joined the bandwagon and 
they, too, have laid their prestige on 
the line. And the truth of the matter 
is that no one can afford to lose. 

Saudi Arabia has become the 
most important country in the 
world. The security of the U.S. is 
suddenly dependent on whether' 
early-warning aircraft arc or are not 
delivered to u desert kingdom in 
five years’ time; and Israel has 
become the epicentre of a world 
Jewish conspiracy to undermine the 
West in its quest for stability in the 
Middle Eusl. 

Israel and the American Jewish 
lobby have miraculously managed 
to manipulate 60 per cent of the 
Senate, including many senators 
who have never displayed any par- 
ticular interest in this country, and 
some who have even been overtly 
hostile to Israel in the past. 

Former presidents and cabinet 
members have been hauled out of 
obscurity to make unequivocal 
pronouncements on current affairs 
and American foreign policy has 
been apparently stopped in its 
tracks, other matters ol state being 
shunted aside until the AWACS 
issue lias been railroaded through. 

The lorcsi ha-, I'll n ubscurcd b> 
the trees. Details have clouded the 
issue. Ranges, micro-gadget ry and 
wingspans have dominated discus- 
sions which should he dealing with a 
cardinal issue. And that issue is: 
whether America should be 
transferring its most sophisticated 
technology — ■ technology which is 
not yet operational even in NATO 
— to a country whose stability is un- 
certain and whose army has only a 
toe- hold in the 20th century. 

REFLECTING ON the situation, 
one cannot avoid the thought that 
salesmen clutching pamphlets on 
the latest weapons are running the 
world, persuading the Saudis that 
buying more and more of the most 
expensive and best is more impor- 
tant than combating illiteracy and 
building more hospitals (even 
though there are plenty of salesmen 
selling these, too). 

And these same salesmen seem to 
be persuading the president of the 
U.S. that America's security (not to 
mention balance of payments) de- 
pends on the Saudis buying all this 
equipment. 

One cannot but suspect that in 


the soul of every one of the presi- 
dent's advisers wlu» arc responsible 
fur evolving strategy is a little 
.salesman who knows that il he is 
successful, there will be unite 
money around to help limutce Ins 
own pet military projects. 

Strategy is evolved around con- 
cepts which conform to the haste 
necessities of life, like recouping 
S8.5 billion front Sheikh Yantani s 
oil coffers, which happens to 
dovetail very nicely with securing 
employment for several thousand 
Americans in u depressed economy. 

So everybody is happy — as long 
as the strategy is accepted us gospel, 
which il seems to have been. After 
all. Saudi Arabia is now the most 
important country in the world. 
And the most important country in 
the world obviously deserves the 
best army in the world, which can 
only be made up of the best equip- 
ment in the world. 

Many strange things have hap- 
pened over the months since we en- 
tered the age of the AWACS. What 
was presented in open testimony to 
the U.S. Congress as the best and 
most sophisticated electronic 
military tool of all just a few years 
ago, when the generals were asking 
for funds for their project, has now 
become instantly destructible if 
Israel so desires; easily interfered 
with by Israeli technicians, who 


J 

have suddenly acquired methods 
more advanced than the world's 
most advanced teclumlog): and un- 
able to operate ctlicicnlly in areas 
with topograph) mkIi as Im.u.*I\. 

IT IS INTERESTING to note the 
dispar il ) between what the 
Americans told the NATO coun- 
tries when persuading them to 
choose the AWACS rather than the 
fiedgling British Nimrod several 
years ago. and the compliments now- 
being paid to the British system, 
which the Saudis will buy if they do 
not gel the American model. 

The two aircraft, which just a few 
years ago were generations apart, 
have now become comparable. 
There have been other sudden 
changes which should be noted. 
How- a system which was hailed as 
being essential in the orchestration 
of modern warfare in its ability to 
coordinate land, seu and air attacks, 
has now become a purely defensive 
system — even when it is being sold 
as part of a package which includes 
62 F-I5s with enhanced air-to- 
ground bombing capabilities. 

One wonders, loo, about the 
validity of the argument that the 
Saudi power structure would crum- 
ble if these weapons were not 
forthcoming.. Was it not precisely 
those Iranians who became more 
Westernized with each course on 


how to use American technology 
who formed the vanguard of the op- 
position to the late shah's regime? 

Was it not in Washington that Ira- 
nian students, their faces masked 
for fear of recognition, burned an 
effigy of the shah who was financing 
their brush with democracy? And 
were they not in the U.S. because 
the shah needed them to have the 
education necessary to maintain the 
most expensive technology the 
West could shower on him? 

One looks at Saudi Arabia today 
and wondqrs at America's con- 
fidence that the men signing the 
cheques for the AWACS tomorrow 
will be the ones to receive them in 
five years time. 

Will the AWACS be able to coor- 
dinate the offensive against the next 
insurgency hi the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca? Saudi Arabia is walking a 
tightrope. It supports Iraq by 
allowing material for Saddam 
Hussein, a close Soviet ally, to pass 
through Ihe very ports America 
considers will be key Western assets 
in any Middle East confrontation 
with the USSR. Il has aligned itself 
with the rejection ist enmp on the 
Camp I) uvid Accords, yet it is per- 
ceived as the second leg, with Cairo, 
of a pro-American alliance. 

Saudi Arabiu and Syria also have 
a good relationship (fostered, of 
course, by the unnmil transfer of 
many millions of Saudi dollars to 
economically shaky Syria) despite 
the fact that Syria is among Iraq’s 
most vociferous opponents in the 
region. 

Saudi Arabia funds the PLO and 
Jordan with the same dispassionate 
hut generous, hand, notwithstan- 
ding the animosity between King 
Hussein aiul Yasser Arafat, who just 
a di-cade agu were at each other's 
throats and who have kepi their 
fingers on the trigger ever since. 

Saudi Arabia, lit short, has 
hacked the entire field, which is ad- 
mirable. The question is: should 
this he seen as indicating Saudi 
strength and siiihility . or weakness'.' 

It could be perceived as either. 
Bui what cannot be disputed is that 
there is a certain amount of risk in- 
volved for the U.S. in having its 
most secret conventional weapons 
deployed in so vulnerable a country 
with so many diverse commitments. 

Today, the price of Iraqi 
friendship may be the use of Saudi 
ports; tomorrow it could be a de- 
mand for information on and from 
the AWACS. Today, the AWACS 
form an integral purl of u Western 
alliance in the Middle East: 
tomorrow, if war breaks out bet- 
ween pro-American Israel and pro- 
Soviel Syria, whose interests will the 
AWACS serve? 

These are all problems which 
should be exercising the Americans, 
not Israel. If war breaks out bet- 
ween Israel and the Arabs, Ihe 
presence of the AWACS in the 
arena presents a new dimension 
which will have to be dealt with. 

IT SEEMS, however, that a failure 
to get the AWACS deal through the 


Senate will be blamed entirely on 
Israel. While one cannot deny that 
Israel has been active, perhaps even 
over-active, in trying to scotch the 
deal (and for good reason), the U.S. 
administration will be guilty of pre- 
judice, even scapegoating, if that 
failure is placed only on Israel's 
shoulders. 

There are good American reasons 
for good American citizens to be 
worried about the deal and to vote 
against it. 

One wonders how It is that 
the PLO is in a position to make de- 
mands on Saudi Arabia; how Iraq 
and Syria and Jordan nil seem to 
have a give-and-take relationship 
with the Saudis, even if these 
relationships arc symbiotic, while 
the Saudi relationship with the U.S. 
seems a case of all lake and no give. 

Will energy be made any cheaper 
for an economically depressed West 
as a result of the deal? Wilt 
anything, in fact, be gained for 
Western interests other than a che- 
que for S8.5 billion made out to the 
U.S.? 

One suspects not. And one is left 
to wonder about the total absence 
of any real quid pro quo over a deal 
which (he Saudis obviously want 
very badly. Perhaps if President 
Reagan, Defence Secretary Caspar 
Wcinherger and Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig were less 
clhustuslic in their efforts to push 
the deal through at almost any cost, 
the Saudis would have been more 
forthcoming in reciprocal gestures, 
which would have fostered 
American foreign policy interests in 
the short stud lung term. 

The stile of the AWACS is being 
proposed without any attempt to 
force the Saudis to make any open 
gesture of support for an Antencati- 
gua runic L-d peace process between 
Israel ami Fgypi -• a vesture which 
could make all the* tMlcir^c to the 
future of that process. 

Till-. \K<iUM!INl that if the 
Americans do not go ahead with the 
sale the British will is t<m simplistic. 
Even though the U.S: does not scent 
to have much influence over Saudi 
Arabia, it docs still have some in- 
fluence over Britain, or perhaps this 
is an illusion as well. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Reagan's aspirations to be the 
leader of the Free World arc little 
more than words — unless, of 
course, a leader of the free world 
sees himself in the rule of purveyor 
of unlimited supplies of arms. 

America does have Influence, 
but. as the AWACS affair has 
shown, it is reluctant to use that in- 
fluence when there is a pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. Reasons 
will be found for pushing the sule 
through, and scapegoats will be 
found if il fails. 

Bui what wiH be ihe ultimate 
price ir il succeeds? And what is the 
price already paid by the U.S.. 
which has displayed a pattern of 
weakness that hus left those who de- 
pend on American strength won- 
dering? 


“Do you know that sometimes I 
feel that I have lived longer than 
necessary and that I must rest," 
President Anwar Sadat told his 
close friend and confidant Anis 
Mansour while visiting Sinai earlier 
this year, writes The Post's Mideasl 
Affairs Reporter, David Bernstein. 

Mansour, editor or the Egyptian 
weekly October, revealed in Cairo 
last week that Sadat had made 
this remark in a conversation, 
at the foot of Mount Sinai at the end 
of last July, when the late president 
retreated into Sinai for several days 
of prayer and meditation. 


Sadat’s thoughts on peace 


“On other occasions.’* Sadat is 
quoted as saying, "I feel that no 
matter how long I live I will not be 
able to realize for Egypt all that 1 
want. Bui believe me, should I die 
now, at this very moment and in this 
very place, I will die a contented 
man because God has given me 
more than I deserve and more than 
1 ever dreamed of." 

In an earlier interview with Man- 
sour, published in October at the 
end of last month, Sadat spoke at 


length on his thoughts about peace 
with Israel. 

“As for the peace," he told M an- 
sour, "it does not worry me, for 
everything is proceeding exactly as 
we would wish. The normalization 
and relations of good 
neighbourliness between ourselves 
and Israel are now accepted facts 
and nothing can disrupt them." 

Sadat went on to relate how 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
had told him at their last summit 
meeting in Alexandria two months 


ago that “if there are any dif- 
ferences or opinion between us 
these arc very minor ones — for our 
goal is a great one, that of a com- 
prehensive peace." 

As for the autonomy talks, Sadat 
said that these would continue 
between Israel and Egypt “until 
such lime os the Palestinians tuke 
up their role in determining their 
own future." There were difficulties 
over various definitions in (he talks, 
he admitted — the "Palestinian 
people" or the “Palestinian in- 
habitants," or perhaps simply "the 
Palestinians," for example — "and 


the negotiators have had 10 break 
their heads arriving at the ap- 
propriate formula." But what mat- 
ters is the result, he noted, and 
“things are improving." 

Sadat stressed the fact that by 
next April. Egypt will have reguined 
all the lund it had lost in the 1967 
war — amounting to 90 per cent of 
the land lost by all the Arab states 
.involved in that war. 

“Then will every Egyptian be able 
to say proudly; ’This is what Egypt 
has managed to accomplish without 
the Arabs — but whnl have the 
Arabs achieved without Egypt?"' 
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HOME NEWS 


Treasury plans harsh steps to curb rise in inflation 


, , By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The Treasury intends' to taki 
drastic measures to stabilize the, 
leconomy, following last week's 
publication of the 8.1 per cent 
' rise in the September consumer 
price index and amid expecta- 
tions of further huge jumps in 
the index. 

The stabilization measures are 
certain to lower the standard of liv- 
ing, which rose significantly In the 
period preceding the June elections. 
But the urgent steps must be taken 
both to restrain inflation and to 
■reduce the injection of money into 
the economy, which has reached 
IS3b. a month — three times more 
than the amount originally 
budgeted. 

The two principal parts of the 
Treasury’s plan are cutting back ail 
ministry budgets by a further 5 per 
cent this year; and increasing the 
prices of subsidized commodities, 
possibly soon after the holidays. 

Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
plans to seek the cabinet's approval 
for his across-the-board budget cuts 
in the second week of November, 
regardless of whether or not the 


various ministries have agreed to 
the cut. 

* The Treasury is likely to postpone 
a decision on a proposal to increase 
the value added tax as a replace- 
ment for municipal taxes, because 
of fears that the step will only add to 
the inflationary pressures. The 
Treasury, which has already an- 
nounced Its intention to farther 
reduce taxes, will shv away from ac- 
tions which could “reduce its 
..revenue. 

The 8.1 per cent rise in the 
September CPI — the largest ever 
recorded for that month — is more 
than double the August index of 3.9 
per cent. 

The September index, and (he 
high indices almost certain to fol- 
low, effectively wipe out the 
benefits of the 11.5 per cent Oc- 
tober cost-of-living increase which 
will be paid at the beginning ol 
November. That C-o-L payment 
covers the period from June 
through August. 

The September index was the first 
to reflect a series >of post-election 
price rises, and was pushed up by 
government-initiated increases in 
the prices of basic foodstuffs, fuel, 
electricity, car insurance, water and 


postal rates. Increased spending for 
the holidays and the high costs at 
starting the school year also con- 
tributed to last month's high index. 

The rate of Inflation reached 
113.7 per cent for 'the past 12 
months. But duri ng the first nine 
months of 1981, the rate of inflation 
hit 66.1 per cent — considerably 
lower than the 81 per cent recorded 
In the comparable period last year. 
Treasury officials noted yesterday 
with some satisfaction. 

The 1981 annual inflation rate, 
based on the first nine months of the 
year, now stands at 98 percent. Us- 
ing the average prices of 1980 as a 
base of 100 , the consumer price in- 
dex reached 241.8 points. 

The average monthly expenditure 
of an urban family of four is IS8,900, 
according to a survey by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics based on the 
1979/80 average and adjusted for to- 
day's inflation. 

Following the publication of the 
index, Histadrut secretary-general 
Yeroham Meshel said that 
the labour^ feder ation would 
demand 1(30 per cent linkage of 
wages to the cost-of-living index, in- 


stead of the current 80 per cent- 
linkage. 

The Bank of Israel, In a report 
iceleased last week, noted that the 
first six months of the year were 
characterized by a growth in both 
public and private spending, a drop 
in investments and a continuing 
high rate of unemployment. 

The government was principally 
active in doling out huge subsidies 
on basic commodities, initiating 
price rises only in the last month, 
the bank's report noted. 

The Treasury's attempt to mop 
up excess cash by offering attractive 
savings plans was effective only 
through the first three months of the 
^ear. By the second quarter, the 
public yas no longer willing to 
deposit its money in the schemes. 
At that point, the government was 
forced to significantly step up its 
printing of money, the report said. 

Salaries in both the public and the 
private sectors grew beyond the 
guidelines set down in the general 
wage agreements, and real wages 
showed a net increase of more than 
11.5 per cent after last April's tax 
cuts, the report said. 

The rise in purchasing power. 


combined with the government'i 
reduction ijp thejjrices of durable 
goods, contributed to the' rise In 
private spend ing, the report said 

Industrial production exceeded 
the record set in 1979, but labour in- 
puts rose only slightly. An increase 
of 12,000 persons employed in the 
private sector was overshadowed by 
a growth of 20,000 employed in the 
public sector, signifiying a drop in 
the real number employed by the 
private sector, the report noted. 

The country’s trade deficit, with 
the exception of fuel and diamonds 
stabilized in the first half of the 
year, compared with the last half of 
1980. A rise in imports was oc- 
casioned by the reduction of inven- 
tories in 1980 and the heating -19 of 
economic activity. 

Exports also continued to grow, 
with the metal and electronics in- 
dustries leading the field. But the 
report also showed that the 
profitability of exports had indeed 
fallen in the first half of 1981 due to 
the shekel’s poor showing against 
other currencies — a fact which had 
been vigorously denied by both the 
Treasury and the Bank of Israel for 
many months. 



Myrtle twigs, one of the Four Species used In the Succot ritual, undergo scrutiny at the Four 
Species market yesterday in Netanya. (Adi Cohen, ippa) 


Spirits soar at Jerusalem March 


Fistfights fail 
to halt opening 
of Wagner work 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Conductor Zubin 
Mehta's surprise decision last week 
to lead the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a rendition of the over- 
ture to Richard Wagner’s opera 
Twigti and Isolde caused an uproar 
— including fistfights — among 
members of the audience at the 
Mann Auditorium here. But Mehta, 
with tears in his. eyes, persisted in 
leading the piece through to the 
end. 

The IPO earlier last week had 
announced that the piece would be 
dropped from the programme, in 
response to protests from sub- 
scribers, and in fact it was not 
played at the season premiere 
concert. Wagner’s music 
has long been banned from Israeli 
concert halls because of the 
German nationalist composer's 
anti-Semitism. 

Mehta’s sudden announcement 
that the orchestra would play the 
piece at the dose of last week’s 
programme caused shouts and scuf- 
fling in the audience, and ushers 
rushed in to restore order. 
Observers said that about 10 
persons exchanged blows as the 
piece got under way. Police did not 
intervene and no injuries were 
reported. 

Israel Television quoted Mehta 
as saying, “This is a democratic 
country, and those who don’t like it 
may leave." 


Connors to play here 

U.S. number two tennis star Jim- 
my Connors will join Eliot 
Teltscher, also of the U.S., I lie 
Nastase of Rumania and Israel’s 
Shlomo Glickstein in a $105,000 
tournament at the Yad Eliahu 
stadium on November 16-17. 

The tournament is sponsored by 
the Sabrina and Gali companies and 
will be organized under the auspices 
of the Israel Tennis Centre. 

a ...«A ' If - ”• A-- «» 
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By JUDY SIEGEL 

Tiie Jerusalem March went off 
smoothly last week, except for the 
tired and swollen feet of the 16,000 
walkers who trekked from the 
Cast el and Shoeva in the Judean 
Hills to the capital, and the 20,000 
who paraded in the city's streets. 

This year’s march was the first 
organized solely by the Hapoei 
sports organization, instead of the 
Israel Defence Forces, which wan- 
ted to save the IS600.000 that it cost 
to prepare. [The event was co- 
sponsored by the Ma'artv newspaper 
with the assistance of various 
business firms.) The closing parade 


was also routed through quieter 
streets rather than the usual route 
on Jaffa Road. 

More than 30 groups representing 
the Military industries, banks, in- 
surance companies and other firms 
took part in the march, along with 
some 2,000 scouts and 1,000 mem- 
bers of the Noar Oved youth move- 
ment. Also in evideneb were many 
of the 3,000 Christian pilgrims 
currently here for f a show of 
solidarity with Israel, and Zionist 
members of the Japanese Makoya 
movement. 

Over the Succot festival 200,000 
Israelis streamed south to Eilat and 


the Sinai beaches. Many thousands 
attended synagogue to recite the 
blessings over the traditional "four 
species” (palm, myrtle, willow and 
citron) and then took their meals in 
the temporary booths pul up on 
balconies and in courtyards 
throughout the country for the 
festival. 

• The seven-day Feast of Taber- 
nacles, recalls the nomadic ex- 
istence of the Israelites during their 
40-year trek through Sinai to the 
Promised Land. 

Many businesses and offices 
closed early during the intermediate 
days of Succot. 


Glider terrorist 
gets seven years 

HAIFA (Itim). — The 17-year-cld 
terrorist from Aleppo caught trying 
to enter Israel on a motorized hang- 
glider was sentenced recently to 
seven years in prison by the Haifa 
District Court, 

He was convicted of membership 
in an organization, the Palestine 
Liberation Front, which seeks to 
destroy Israel; of training in the 
PLF for the purpose of carrying out 
acts of sabotage in Israel; and of at- 
tempting to fly a motorized hang- 
glider into Israel on last March 6 
with the aim of Mowing up the 
Haifa oil refineries. 

The youth, whose name is banned 
from publication because he is a 
minor, was forced down in South 
Lebanon, captured by the forces of 
Major Sa'ad Haddad, and turned 
over to the IDF. 

The youth said nothing in court, 
either personally or through his 
counsel, about the sentence. 

After the hearing, however, he 
told him that he had expected to be 
sentenced to at least 15-20 years. 

He also wondered why there was 
no TV coverage of his trial. ‘1 want 
my friends to see me as a hero on 
television,” he said. He explained 
that the aim of the operation was to 
attack Israeli commandos stationed 
near -Acre. 

A noth or terrorist caught after h* 
entered Israel by hang-glider at the 
same time as the youth will be tried 
in early November. In a preliminary 
hearing, he retracted the confession 
he had previously made to the 
authorities. 


Wind-generated electricity makes debut in Galilee 


By MARY HIRSCHFELD 
MA’ALOT. — It lacks sophistica- 
tion, it's primitive and quite expen- 
sive, but as far as Israel is concer- 
ned, it's a breakthrough. These 
were Lite main comments of experts 
land guests last week at the in- 
auguration of the country's first 
electricity-generating wind turbine, 
set atop a 550-melre hili near this 
Galilee town. 


The slim, $75,000 structure is ex- 
pected to generate 45 kilowatts for 
the adjacent Iscar factory, which 
produces engine turbine blades. In 
optimum weather conditions, the 
turbine should generate more 
power than is needed to run the fac- 
tory, and any excess will be sold 
back to the Electric Corporation, 
which will supply power to Iscar on 
wdadless. days. ...... .... « 


A number of energy experts at 
the. ceremony were pessimistic 
about the windmill’s prospects. 
One of them, who preferred not to 
be named, said the weather in the 
area is too “unpredictable.” 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Berman 
praised the country’s first windmill 
generator and called it *\>ur real 
first step towards complete in- 
. dependence .from foreign, oll.^- . .... 


Hoopsters win 
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Post Sports Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - Maccabi Tel Aviv 
defeated the Rumanian basketball 
champions, Steava Bucharest, 102- 
83 last week, but the final score did 
not reflect the anxiety suffered by 
Maccabi fans for 19 minutes of ine 
game, during which the home team 
not only trailed by but looked com- 
Hletely at „ . . . . * 
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ISSUES 


Hie dilemma of Israel’s Arabs 

How do Israel’s Arabs feel about the Jewish state? The question is 
considered by Knesset Member Moshe Arens, who points to the 
changes in the lifestyles of lsraeli Arabs and to their conflicts. 


THE CONVENTIONAL wisdom- 
regarding Israel's Arab population 
is that they qre Inherently an- 
tagonistic to Israel. Presumably 
their attitudes Cover the spectrum 
from passive acquiescence to vocal 
and even active hostility, and that as 
their standards of living and educa- 
tion rise the extent and level of this 
hostility to the State of Israel and Its 
Jewish population will increase. 

Accordingly it is considered best 
to separate Jewish residential areas' 
from Arab areas of settlement, not 
to apply all of the civic obligations 
to Arab citizens and not to afford 
them the same opportunities as are 
enjoyed by Israel’s Jewish citizens. 

Some maintain that Israel's Druse 
and Beduin population are also part 
of the Palestinian entity and the 
Arab attitudes to Israel will even- 
tually prevail amongst them as well. 

The correctness of this concep- 
tion may be gauged by the voting 
record of Rakah — the Israel Com- 
munist Party, whose supporters are 
almost entirely Arabs. After all, it Is 
not likely that adherence to Marxist 
ideology or loyalty to the Kremlin is 
very -widespread amongst Israel 
Arabs. 

On the other hand, the Com- 
munist ticket is the only focus for 
Arab voters for anti-Israel and anti- 
Establishment feelings at the polls. 

In fact, the Communist vote 
among the non-Jewish population 
rose from 1 1 per cent in the r 
1959 elections to 50 per cent in the e 
1977 election. If the Druse and Be- 
duin vote is separated out, it 
becomes clear that about 60 per 
cent of the Arab vote went to the 
Communists in 1977. 

However, those who expected a 
continuation of this trend in the last 
election were in for a surprise. In 
the 1981 election, the Communist 
vote among the non-Jewish popula- 
tion dropped to 37 per cent — about 
45 per cent of the Arab vote and less 
than 10 per cent of the Druse and 
Beduin vote. (This data is extracted 
from '‘The election results to the 
10th Knesset in the Arab sector” — • 
the Arab department of the Labour 
Party, July 1981). The “Zionist par- 
ties” obtained about 40 per cent of 
the Arab vote, the rest going to the 
“minority lists.” 

THESE RESULTS indicate that the 
anti-Israel trend among Druse and 
Beduin Is not significant and that the 
Arab population is split between 
those who stress their opposition to 
the state and those who emphasize 
their loyalty to it, with the latter 
having the upper hand. 

Is this a temporary departure 
from the rising anti-Israel trend 
among the Arab citizens of Israel in 
past years or is it a turning point 
towards improved relations 
between Arabs and Jews in future 
years? 

The answer to this question will 
be determined by many factors, but 
first and foremost by the extent of 
the effort towards the establishment 
of a pluralistic society in Israel in 
which all segments of the popula- 
tion — Jew and non-Jew — feel 
themselves equal partners. 

During the years of Israel's ex- 
istence, the way of life of Israel’s 
Arab population has changed 
beyond recognition. The change is 
not only the result of the continuous 
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rise in standard of living and level of 
education, but also — and possibly 
primarily because of contact with 
Israeli society and its institutions 
and assimilation of at least some of 
the norms and conceptions ac- 
cepted amongst the Jewish popula- 
tion . 

Democracy, freedom of political 
expression, equality for women, the 
labour union's struggle for 
improved working conditions, en- 
couragement of education and con- 
stant progress have influenced 
habits, opinions and values among 
Israeli Arabs. 

Within a number of years, they 
have found themselves adopting dif- 
ferent lifestyles from those prac- 
tised before the establishment of 
Israel — different and probably 
preferred to the current way of life 
in the surrounding Arab world. 

One of the indications of these 
changes is the continuous decline in 
the rate of natural increase of Israeli 
Arabs from a record of 4.5 per cent 
annually in the Sixties to 3.5 per cent 
in 1979. Not surprisingly, the extent 
of these changes is most noticeable 
in the areas in which Arabs live in 
proximity to Jews. 

There, too, the recent election 
results are significant. In Nazareth, 
an all-Arab city, the Communists 
obtained 53 per cent of the vote, 
Labour 20 per cent and Seif A-Din 
Zuabi’s minority list 12 per cent. In 
the Arab sections of Haifa, 
however, the Communists obtained 
only 29 per cent, Labour 4 1 per cent 
and Likud 14 per cent. 

A RECENT Israel TV programme 
devoted to the Arab village of Bar- 
fa’ a in the Little Triangle provided 
an example of the “Israelization” of 
Israel's Arabs. 

This village was cut by the 1949 
armistice line, separating villagers 
and family members on the Israeli 
and Jordanian side of the border for 
19 years. Today, 14 years after the 


reunification of the village in 1967, 
the "Israeli” villagers explain that 
they feel themselves to be different 
from their “Jordanian ' 1 neighbours. 

One of the youngsters in the vil- 
lage told the interviewer that he 
feels like an Israeli when visiting 
Nablus (on the West Bank) but like 
an Arab when in Tel Aviv. Here is a 
striking example of the conflicts 
going on in the minds of -many 
Israeli Arabs. 

Israelis continually belabour the 
Palestinian problem, generally con- 
centrating on the sovereignty to be 
ultimately applied to Judea, 
Samaria and the Gaza Strip. Far less 
frequently is the problem of the 
Israeli Palestinians — the Arab pop- 
ulation living within Israel's borders 
-— discussed. 

Quite pouibly, the problem of the 
Palestinians in the territories and 
the problem of the Palestinians in 
Israel are not unrelated. Creation of 
conditions in Israel that will 
promote feelings of belonging and 
loyalty to the state among the Israeli 
Arab population is likely to affect 
the attitude of the Arab population 
beyond the Green Line (the 1967 
borders) to the State of Israel. As a 
matter of fact, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of "solving" the Palestinian 
problem without creating such con- 
ditions in Israel. 

IS IT POSSIBLE? Have other 
countries succeeded in dealing with 
similar problems? After all, most 
countries contain ethnic or religious 
minorities. In some, the minority 
group serves as a constant irritant. 

There are countries that have at- 
tempted to “solve" the minority 
problem by force. In the Western 
world, however, the accepted ap- 
proach is building a pluralism 
society — a society in which the 
minority enjoys the same rights and 
opportunities but also carries the 
same burdens as the majority; con- 
tributes to the form and content of 
the society and receives in return a 
sense of belonging to it. 

It is difficult to talk of "solutions" 
to the minority problems in these 
societies — even the United States 
is still troubled by problems of 
ethnic minorities. But there are a 
number of successes. 

In most Western countries, a 
nationally or racially homogeneous 
society is not considered an ideal, 
while there is admiration . for a 
society created by the common 
endeavour of its dissimilar compo- 
nent parts. In such a society those 
who will not Reconcile themselves to 
second-clas^ citizen status, do 
reconcile themselves to minority 
status. 

One of Israel's great achieve- 
ments is that its Arab population en- 
joys equality of civil rights at a lime 
when the country is surrounded by 
the hostility of neighbouring Arab 
states. 

But Israel still has a long w&xto- 
go before Its Arab population fs tru- 
ly integrated In Israeli society; when 
the Arab youngster from Barta'a 
will feel himself Israeli also when 
walking down the streets of Tel 
Aviv. This challenge faces Israel’s 
citizens — Jews and Arabs. 

’ The author, a member of Prime 
Minister Begins Likud, fs chairman of 
the Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee. 
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in your own apartment in 

THE KNESSET TOWER 
APARTMENT HOTEL 


Now under construction in a quiet 
residential area easily accessible to 
the city centre. 
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Own a professionally decorated fully 
furnished and equipped apartment. 

Enjoy the facilities provided by a 
regular hotel: 

Expert management 

Service facilities 
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Pool & tennis court ... and more 
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If you wish to know more about this 
unique opportunity available in 
Jerusalem, come and talk to us... 

For an appointment call Brenda or 
Merle; pager No. 1407. TEL. 02- 
6321 31. 03-2481 17 
or write for our full colour brochure 
Eiion Brothers Hotels Ltd. 

2nd floor. Jerusalem Tower 
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Tel. 02-221195. 227231 
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DURINO his five yean as deputy 
prime minister, Yigael Yadin never 
read archeological journals at the 
cabinet table, although some of his 
ministerial colleagues were not 
above scanning newspapers during 
the weighty deliberations. Three 
months back into civilian life, 
Professor Yadin is now busily trying 
to catch up on the communiques 
from the past his colleagues had 
been deciphering in his absence and 
planning his own return, possibly 
spectacular, to the excavation pits. 

In the house on Jerusalem's 
Ramban Street, where his father, 
Professor Eliezer Sukenik unrolled 
the first Dead Sea Scrolls, Yadin has , 
been supervising the construction of 
new shelves in his study and sorting 
out mounds of accumulated jour- 
nals and work papers. 

His abstinence from archeology 
during his years In politics was far 
from total. For security reasons, ail 
his mail would be sent to his office, 
and there, in the late hours of the 
day, he would often read a selection 
of learned articles, finding consola- 
tion from the stormy present in 
scholarly analyses of the stormy 
past. 

“I followed 40 to 50 per cent of 
the works on Near East archeology 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls," he says. 
In addition, he managed to get away 
from his desk to visit about 30 per 
cent of the excavations being ear- 
ned out in the country. Before he 
went into politics, he used to visit 
virtually all of them. 

At 64, Yadin is organizing his life 
with the thoroughness he devoted to 
organizing some of Israel's most 
massive archeological expeditions. 
There is unfinished business to be 
got out of the way first — principal- 
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ly the publication in English of his 
findings on the Temple Scroll. Hie 
longest and perhaps most important 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, this reveals 
for the first time the theological out- 
look of the Dead Sea sect. Three 
Hebrew vqlumeB have already been 
published, but non-Hebrew-reading 
scholars are waiting for the English 
version. Yadin hopes to complete 
reading the proofs in a few months. 

More ambitious arc scientific 
reports to be prepared on his digs at 
Hstzor and Masada. The former, 
carried out during five seasons 
(1955-58, 1968), was the most exten- 
sive dig ever carried out in Israel. 
Although several volumes were 
published quickly after the first four 
seasons, Yadin wants to write a final 
volume recording the last season's 
finds and Humming up the entire ex- 
cavation. to_date. 

The Masada dig is probably the 
most famous ever carried out in this 
country 1 , thanks in large measure to 
Y ad in's popular book on the sub- 
ject. He has now turned his atten- 
tion to completing the official scien- 
tific report on his 1963-5 excava- 
tions, which will probably require 
three volumes. 

Yadin's return to the profession is 
hailed by his colleagues, including 
those who felt that his excursion 
into politics was a grievous mistake. 

"He’s back where he belongs," 
says one prominent archeologist. 
"He's our leading archeologist and 
an original thinker. A great deal of 
Israel archeology is built around 


him, with camps dividing into those 
who support nfs ideas and those 
who oppose them. In addition, he's 
thereat advocate the profession has 
and right now we need a good ad- 
vocate to speak to theipublis." 

Only once during the past five 
years did he indulge in writing a 
scientific paper. An article in a 
Hebrew Union College journal last 
year, spelling out a puzrib on the 
Aramaic Targum, sent him rushing 
home from his office to write a sug- 
gested solution. It was published as 
a one-page article. 

There are numerous rebuttals and 
insights welling up in him as he 
catches up on his lost reading. “My 
fingers are itching to write," he 



He feels his release from the 
burdens of government in the way 
he casually scans a newspaper or 
two in the morning. “I used to read 
them all." Instead of setting off 
after breakfast for the government 
centre just across the Valley of the 
Cross from his home, he heads 
across town to Mount Scopus and 
an office in Hebrew University's in- 
stitute of Archeology. His re-entry 
into academic life is gentle, his 
teaching duties restricted this year 
to a single seminar for graduate stu- 
dents. 

When his scientific reports are 
finally out of the way, Yadin hopes 
to turn his talent for popularization 
to the writing of books on the Tem- 
pje Scrolls and on '*Brmchair 
archeology" — cases where he has 
come up with solutions to 
archeological puzzles in the quiet of 
his study. 

He has been approached to do a 
book on his political experience, 
but has turned it down. He notes 


Professor Yadin 


that he has also never written about 
his years as chief of operations dur- 
ing the War of Independence and 
subsequently chief of staff. 

Health permitting — he suffered 
a heart attack while in the govern- 
ment — Yadin intends to return to 
Hatzor with a spade rather than a 
pen in two years' time. He believes 
that one more digging season — 
perhaps his final one in the field — ■ 
may unearth. a royal archives even 
greater than the Ebla archive in 
Syria which has been the most sen- 
sational find In world archeology in 
recent years. 

What has convinced him of this 
possibility is not what he himself un- 
earthed during his five seasons of 
massive excavations at Hatzor but 
two clay tablets found in subsequent 
years by casual visitors to the site, 
one of them a youth. The small, 
dirt-encrusted tablets had been dis- 
carded unnoticed by the diggers and 
were picked up from the surface by 


1 (David Rublngtt] 

the visitors. One was a fragment ofi 
Sumerian- Akkadian dictionary, lit 
other a tablet written by a royal 
scribe. t 

Both fragments were found in the 
area where Yadin had ended his last 
season by unearthing the corner ofa 
massive building he believes to have 
served as the palace of the 
Canaan Ite kings of Hatzor. A letter 
from the king of Hatzor from the 
14th century BCE was found at Tel 
el-Amarna in Egypt; and mention of 
correspondence with the king of 
Hatzor was found in the royal 
archives of Mari on the Euphrates, 
dating back to four centuries 
earlier. 

When Solomon built his palace 
on the site in the 10th century BCE, 
much of the earlier palace was 
demolished; but Yadin thinks the 
archives are still there. "I believe if 
we go about it systematically, we 
can find them. This archive is a sit- 
ting duck." 


SHOULD THE monarchy be 
restored in Israel, one of the key 
contenders for the throne would be 
cartoonist ahd journalist Ra'anan 
Lurie. Earlier this year, Lurie's 
name was among the notables listed 
at the much publicised Jerusalem 
reunion of the Rivlin clan. But ac- 
cording to Shmuel Goit, founder 
and director of the Jerusalem 
Research Institute for Jewish 
Genealogy, Lurie's family, tree has 
traceable roots penetrating much 
further back into history. 

Gorr, who specializes in charting 
the family trees of rabbinic 
dynasties, says that Lurie is descen- 
ded from Rabbi Shlomo Luria 
(Rashal), who himself is descended 
from Rashi (Rabbi Shlomo ben 
Yitzhak), who, according to legend 
and the inscription on his 
tombstone, was descended from 
King David. 

In his research, Gorr has dis- 
covered numerous examples of 
assimilated Jewish families only two 
or three generations removed from 
great scholars whose names are 
borne by the current generation; 
and illustrious families with various 
breeds of black sheep. The great- 
grandsons of a former chief rabbi of 
England were suspected of murder- 
ing their wealthy grandfather out of 
greed, but the evidence against 
them was insufficient for a convic- 
tion. 

Born in Melbourne, of Russian 
immigrant parents, Gorr was always 
fascinated by his mother’s stories of 
shred life. She herself was bom in 
the Lubavitcher colony of Dudjno, 
and remembers her great 
grandfather, Reb Lazar Agranut, 
who before he died at the age of 
105, imparted a wealth of oral tradi- 
tion to the younger family members. 


..And on family histories 


The grandson of Reb Lazar's 
youngest brother, Shimon Agranat, 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky 
and migrated to Eretz Yisrael in 
1930. Thirty- five years later, he was 
appointed the third president of the 
Israel Supreme Court. As far as 
Gorr has been able to trace, the 
Agranats are dispersed in America, 
South Africa, Australia and Israel; 
and a large branch of the family is 
still in Russia. 

Gorr's chart of his own maternal 
relatives spans six generations and 
includes more than 300 names. He 
doubts whether he will be able logo 
back In time beyond the informa- 
tion that he already has, as the 
Maiestowska cemetery in which his 
mother's ancestors and their kin 
were buried, was ravaged by the 
Nazis, and most of the tombstones 
were destroyed. 

GORR CHARTED his first family 
tree following the death of a pater- 
nal relative in Australia. During the 
sMvq the daughter or the deceased 
was bewildered by the mass of 
“strangers" who came to pay their 
condolences. As in so many large 
families, large scale get-togethers 
werd rare, and occurred mainly at 
weddings and funerals. 

Prevailed upon by his peer 
generatjon,*most of whom did not 
know their elders, Gorr began 
delving into family research, dis- 
covering twigs and branches in 
Australia, Israel, Russia, France 
and Belgium. His search was com- 
plicated by the fact that his own sur- 
name had been abbreviated from 
Gorialov. If the Australian branch 
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Shmuel Gorr (Dan Landau) 

had changed'-the name to suit the 
environment, there was a likelihood 
that other branches in other coun- 
tries had been similarly motivated. 
Nonetheless, Gorr tracked back 
eight generations, including a sub- 
branch. 

In 1968, he came to Israel and 
joined the team of researchers, 
writers and editors working to com- 
plete the Encyclopedia Judalca. He 
was assigned to seek out illustrative 
material dealing with shieils, rabbis 
and yeshivot. He was shocked by 
the dearth of properly classified 
material. He found odd bits and 
pieces in several archives, but not 
under the headings Of his specific 
categories. In the final analysis, he 
initiated his own research 
programme, starting out with charts 
of all the major hassidic dynasties 
since the era of the Baal Shem Tov. 


Because of the encyclopedia’s 
publishing deadline, he had to con- 
fine himself solely to the major 
dynasties, but he had become so in- 
trigued by the subject that he con- 
tinued to explore it after completing 
his research for that reference 
work. 

HIS OWN impressive archives to- 
day contain more than 12,000 
photos of East and West European 
rabbis and sages of both the Old and 
the New World. The photographs 
are filed with as much information 
as Gorr has been able to collect 
about each individual rabbi, in- 
cluding his forebears and descen- 
dant?. . 

Aside from the satisfaction of 
scholarship itself, the greatest 
reward Gorr derives from his work 
is in the reunification of families. 
During his stint as editor of the 
magazine of Yeshivat Or Sameach, 
Shma Israel, he came into close con- 
tact with students, most of whom 
were ba'alel tshuva. Some asked 
whether he could trace their 
backgrounds; in their new-found 
identification with Jewish values, it 
was important to them to learn 
about their roots. Familiar sur- 
names, coupled with proper names 
repeated in every second or third 
generation^ of specific families, 
enabled Gorr "to-associate more 
than one young studentwitha 19th 
century rabbi. Once he had 
established the relationship, the rest 
was. relatively easy. In the. case of 
one student, Zvi Saunders, Gorr 
was able to prove that he was the 
1 0th generation of descent from the 


Baal Shem Tov, 

Gorr’s reputation spread along 
the ba'alel tshuva grapevine, and 
before long he was being sought out 
by students from other yeshivot. 

Gorr is currently working bn 
some 50 family trees and has hopes 
of effecting more reunions. His 
work entails extensive world-wide 
correspondence. In linking names 
to families, he has been known logo 
through local and overseas 
telephone directories. He writes to 
people with names matching the 
traditional names of families whose 
geneology he is researching. 
Sometimes, the correspondence 
bears fruit. 

MUCH AS he would like to, he 
can’t come up with a family tree for 
everyone. Someone searching for 
roots must be able to supply hint 
with at least the names of one set or 
grandparents and preferably great 
grandparents. Gorr charges an in- 
itial finder’s fee to see if the family 
can be traced further back. If he * 
convinced that more research will 
yield results, he will chart a tree tor 
$150. The fee is standard irrespec- 
tive of whether he goes back four 
generations, ten generations or even 
more. The chart Includesall family 
data that Gorr comes across in nis 
sc&rch 

Since he began his love affair with 
Jewish geneology, Gorr’s 
archives have expanded to the ex- 
tent that files cover almost all tne 
wall space in his small apartment ro 

— Jerusalem!? Kirya t Hayovel distr ict- 

Someone wltho less studious Bino 

might get claustrophobia- f r ? l “ 
being hemmed in by so 
literature, but Gorr would be 
to. have more sources from whicn t 
double and triple check his japs, - 
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THE COMMUNITY 


New outlook for widows 


Lea Levavi learns about a 
Wlzo club set up in Tel 
Aviv to help widows 
readjust to daily life. 


SHE CAME in dressed all in 
black — • black stockings, a 
black kerchief — mourning from 
head to toe. She sat in a corner and 
cried, unable and unwilling to par- 
ticipate in what was going on 
around her. She was a very recent 
widow and had come (grudgingly) 
to a WIZO club to get the “ nudnik" 
volunteer off her back. 

“1 invited her to come to a cafe 
the next day for a talk," Esther 
Hurwitz, the volunteer in question, 
said, "and I explained to her that 
she was making it harder than 
necessary for her children to adjust. 
She explained that in her culture 
(she came from Iran) widows wear 
black for a year. 1 suggested that she 
at least Lake off the black stockings 
and go to the beauty puriour. That 
was the beginning of her 
rehabilitation." 

Esther Hurwitz, deputy chairman 
of WIZO’s Department for 
Bereaved Families, War Widows 
and War Invalids, is one of a small 
group of volunteers who work 
(usually without publicity) to help 
widows build new lives. It started, in 
1967, as u project to help war 
widows. Today, the volunteers have 
extended their services to widows 
referred by the National Insurance 
Institute. “The pain and loss are the 
same whether the husband and 
father dies in Kit Me «<r ol a he art at- 
tack” Mrs. Hurwitz said, "although 
widows of veterans get better finan- 
cial benefits and more help from the 
Defence Ministry. Also, when the 
father dies in battle, the children 
have a hero, which may make it 
easier.” 

A club which Mrs. Hurwitz and 
her fellow- volunteers established in 
Tel Aviv in 1967 for war widows 
from National Insurance as well. 
Men also attend the club meetings 
on Tuesday evenings. Another club, 
for older widows, has also been 
established. 

"We have volunteers visiting 
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Prime Minister Menachem Begin speaks with a bereaved mother at last 
week’s memorial service ul the Ml. Her/1 military cemetery in 
Jerusalem for those who fell in the 1973 war. 

(Rahamjm Israeli) 


widows at home, seeing their 
problems and helping find solutions. 
There simply aren't enough 
professionals to be everywhere and 
do everything. We. under the super- 
vision of professionals, can be the 
ones who offer the little things, a 
shoulder to cry on. an our to listen, a 
hand o I' friendship and 
reassurance." 

“It would take days to tell you 
everything the volunteers do." 
Esther Hurwitz said, "but just as an 
example, when one of the widows 


was about lo remarry, she didn't ask 
her mother or his mother to go with 
them to the rabbinate. She asked 
the volunteer who had worked with 
her during the hard times." 

In limes of war. everyone wants 
to volunteer. <he said. When there 
isn't a war. volunteers are harder lo 
find, perhaps because people don't 
know they 're needed. "We're 
looking for women who arc good 
listeners, who have tact and who 
would be good at this difficult 
work.” Esther Hurwitz said. 


How age’s burdens are eased 


By Leah Abramowitz 

MELAVEV, now beginning its se- 
cond year of activity, is the name of 
a series of day centres For elderly 
citizens of 3 special kind. The in- 
itials of Melavev (encouraging, 
heart-warming) in Hebrew spell out 
Mercaz L'Tipul Bakashlsh Ba- 
Kehilah (Centre Tor the Care of the 
Aged in the Community). The clubs 
service demented or senile people 
living at home. These men and 
women would ordinarily live very 
sheltered, isolated lives, shut up in 
their houses, with few opportunities 
for social contact or stimulation. 

The heavy price of caring for an 
aged, disoriented parent or spouse 
in the home can only be appreciated 
by someone who has lived through 
the experience. In addition lo the 
sorrow entailed in watching the 
gradual (and sometimes rapid) 
deterioration of someone near and 
dear, there are often other mixed 
emotion?: fear that the senile person 
will harm himself — gel lost, run 
over or forget to turn off the gas; 
anger at the turn of fate and the ter- 


rific burden; exhaustion from the 
contanl strain both physical and 
emotional; anxiety at the thought, 
“will this happen to me one day?" 
and frustration that nothing can be 
done to alleviate the situation. 

Melavev has taken on the task or 
attempting to alleviate the situation. 
In two Jerusalem neighbourhoods, 
the staff has convened small groups 
of demented patients two or three 
mornings a week. They provide a 
warm, club-like atmosphere and a 
therapeutic programme which in- 
cludes reality orientation, sensory 
retraining, resocializalion and 
behaviour modification. Using ac- 
tivities such as arts and craft? and 
physiotherapy, these aged partici- 
pants have relearned modes of 
coordination and physical move-' 
menl. They take trips ahd hold 
group discussions. 

The staff of the special clubs are 
particularly dedicated to their 
charges. The three instructors and 
the social worker make home visits, 
accompany the patients to the doc- 
tor or try to solve individual 
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problems, even after hours. A11 
those working with the groups, ex- 
cept Tor one. are volunteers. A 
steady staff of volunteer drivers also 
transports the members to and from 
the club, as they cannot, in most in- 
stances. travel ulone." 

The project for the demented 
elderly originated as an out-patient 
programme of Sha'are Zedek 
hospital's geriatric ward. Prof. Ar- 
nold Rosin, who heads the depart- 
ment and directs Melavev. sees 
each member in his clinic, also on a 
Volunteer basis. . The first club 
opened in Beit Ross, a community 
centre in Givat Shaui. and it was fol- 
lowed by a second at Mercaz Leon 
Philip in Kiryal Hayovel. Additional 
dubs are being contemplated in 
Baka and Katamon. 

Prof. Rosin, comments: ’’The 
relief for the families, knowing they 
ure not alone, first of ull, and being 
given it short respite now and again, 
is immeasurable. The benefit for the 
old people themselves, in terms of 
quality of life and self-esteem, is 
self-evident." 
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El A1 praised for recovery 


By MIC HAL YUD ELMAN 
Jeraaakn Post Reporter 

El A1 has managed within a short 
time to become an airline noted for 
its punctuality and good passenger 
service, the state comptroller notes 
in his report on the company for 
1981. 

The report commends Kfl A 1 for 
its accomplishments In cutting staff, 
expenses and non-prafitable opera- 
tions, in addition to improving its 
public image and passenger service. 

The comptroller last week 
published reports on a number of 
government corporations and state- 
supported bodies. 

Stressing the airline's history of 
bad labour relations and recent 
heavy losses, the report notes that 
the new management, appointed at 
the fend of 1979, has launched El A1 
on a path of labour peace and finan- 
cial recovery which should be en- 
couraged and supported. 

Most of the comptroller's report 
deals with the causes of El ATs ills 
before the new management, 
headed by board chairman 
Avraham Shavit, took over. 

The report states that El Al’s 
decline — sparked by the fuel crisis 
after 1973 and aggravated by bad 
labour relations and the opening of 
Israel’s skies to charter flights in 
1978 — worsened until the ac- 
cumulated deficit of 1978-1980 
reached $170 million. At this stage 
the airline was unable 'to function 
effectively without a- thorough 
reorganization, the report recalls. 

Among the reasons for El Al's 
growing deficit and bad public 
image during the past few years the 
report lists: the use of old, narrow- 


bodied, fuel-guzzling aircraft; con- 
tinual labour disputes which die-, 
rupted the airline’s operations; 
faulty administration; equipment, 
loss due to negligence; abuse by 
employees of benefits such as free 
trips on El A1 planes and free tran- 
sport of workers’ belo ngings. 

Increasing numbers of passengers 
stopped using El A1 during this 
period. Passengers’ complaints dur- 
in g 1978 and 1979 r eferred mainly to 
Flight cancellations and other 
schedule disruptions, failure to give 
appropriate information, lack of 
cleanliness in the aircraft, faulty 
seating arrangements and poor ser- 
vice by cabin attendants. 

The report commends El Al’s 
security arrangements in its aircraft 
and ground facilities, noting that 
they serve as a model for other air- 
lines. 

According to the recovery plan 
presented by El A1 to the ministerial 
committee on economic affairs, El 
AI was to reduce its annual person- 
nel expenses by S28ra., cut the 
number of workers, rescind the 7.S 
per cent pay rise that was part of the 
national wage agreement, reduce 
pay for work on holidays and 
weekends, reduce payment for 
workers’ meals and for overtime 
and change air crews’ work arrange- 
ments. 

The collective agreement signed 
with the workers on December 22, 
1980, included a voluntary retire- 
ment programme and provisions for 
sending workers on unpaid leave. 

The workers did not agree, 
however, to the cancellation of 
global payment for overtime, reduc- 
tion of pay for work on holidays and 


'Saturdays, and changing the air 
crews' work arrangements. The 
plan to send workers on three- 
tnonth unpaid leave was carried out 
only partially. 

In its financial reports for 1980, El 
Al's new management states that 
the changes effected by the 
recovery programme have stopped 
the airline's financial decline. But 
the comptroller notes that most of 
the changes made by the new 
management had already been sug- 
gested by the comptroller in the 
years 1976-1979. 

In order to achieve financial 
stability, the report concludes, the 
.airline should continue Its present 
efforts and the government should 
cooperate by obtaining fuel at 
reasonable prices. 

El~ AI board chairman Shavit said 
.recently that the airline’s estimated 
deficit this financial year will be 
some S30m., compared with S47m, 
last year. The airline has balanced 
its books during the past six months. 
During the summer season last year, 
El AI lost 58m. , 

Shavit" said that the estimated 
deficit Is even less than the com- 
pany's amortization fund, estimated 
this year at S33m. He said that some 
of El Al's older aircraft lose money 
even when they fly full and must be 
changed for more economical 
planes which consume less fuel. 
"AT part of El Al’s recovery 
programme, Shavit said he had 
managed to bring the airline S4m. to 
55m. worth of outside work. This in- 
cluded renovation of other com- 
panies’ airplanes and the producing 
of aircraft equipment for the Boeing 
company. 


Nation on car, appliance buying spree 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
Israelis bought 25,655 new cars 
during the first eight months of the 
year, or about 105 per cent more 
than the same period last year, the 
Treasury reports. Since July, 43.5 
per cent more cars were sold than 
during the first half of the year, with 
a corresponding 8.2 per cent rise in 
the country’s petrol consumption. 

Treasury data indicate an im- 
mediate surge in the purchase of all 
major appliances following the tax 
reductions announced by Finance 
Minister Yoram Aridor before the 
Knesset elections. 

While in January a total of about 
18,000 television sets were sold, by 
February the number had almost 
doubled to 35,000 and in March 


jumped to a record 52,500. The 
market was apparently saturated by 
then, for in April only 11,100 sets 
were sold and figures for later in the 
year show a continued decline. 

Washing machines had a record 
season also, with 35,018 sold during 
the first half of the year, or 65 per 
cent more than the same period last 
year. So far 8 per cent more air- 
conditioners have been sold this 
year than last year, a total of 18,430. 

Refrigerators were selling at a 
rate of about 8 per cent less than 
last year, until the pre-election tax 
cuts were announced. Then fol- 
lowed a 41 per cent rise in the 
number sold during the second 
quarter of the year, which totalled 
about 39,000 by the end or 
September. 


For millionaires 

Government economic co- 
ordinator Ya’acov Meridor is 
proposing to organize an economic 
conference in Israel on the lines of 
the post-Six Day War gathering of 
Diaspora Jewish (and some gentile) 
millionaires convened by then- 
premier Levi Eshkol. 

Meridor, just back from a long 
visit to the U.S., so unde d out the 
cabinet on his idea last week and 
came up against some doubts over 
the timing. 

Cabinet Secretary Arye Naorsaid 
there was no decision yet, and the 
cabinet would address itself to the 
issue again shortly. 

The purpose of the economic 
conference would be to spur invest- 
ment in Israel, which was also the 
main purpose of the economic 
minister’s visit to the U.S. 
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The Arava 


Losses in planes production 


By ZE'EV SCHUL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The production of 
civilian aircraft and plans for the 
construction of a first-line, multi- 
purpose fighter bomber, the Lavie, 
by the Israel Aircraft Industries are 
challenged in a section of the State 
Comptroller’s report released last 
week. 

Heavy losses incurred in the 
production of the Arava “STOL" 
(short take-off and landing) aircraft 
and of the Westwind executive jet 
"make it doubtful whether there 
will be any financial return from the 
assembly of these aircraft" the com- 
ptroller writes. 

(The IAI spokesman said in. 
response to the report that the los- 
ses on the Arava have been written 
off since 1966, and that since 1976 
sales of the plane have shown a 
profit. Concerning the Westwind, 
the spokesman said that the com- 


pany is now producing enough 
jflanes to make future profits possi- 

Total losses for the Arava amount 
to over $51 million for 97 aircraft 
sold. Including planes on order for 
the end- of. 1982. Smaller but slfil 
significant losses were also chalked 
up from Westwind sales, 

The comptroller questions the 
IAI's ability to meet projected 
production deadlines for the Lavie 
and asks whether Israel’s foreign 
currency couldn't be put to a better 
purpose. He points out that buying 
similar aircraft abroad would have 
been cheaper. 

The report says that the com- 
pany’s plans should be coordinated 
with the country’s economic trends, 
especially since the IAI now stands 
at a crossroads. It has just com- 
pleted a number of major develop- 
ment projects and production 
series, but the scope and nature of 
future defence orders are uncertain. 


Good returns on securities 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV , — While prices on Wall 
Street plunged in September, 
American investors in Israeli 
securities recorded satisfactory 
yields. 

In September the shekel was 
devalued by 4.3 per cent. The 
general share index for the commer- 
cial bank group rose by 6.4 per cent. 
For investors this meant a 2 per cent 
dollar yield for the month. 

This not only compared 
favourably with security yields 
available on the American market, 
but with Euro-dollar interest rates, 
which were 17-l8percentayearfor 
three-month deposits. 


Dollar investments in index- 
linked bonds fared even belter. The 
Galil 3 per cent. 100 per cent linked 
bond series advanced lust month by 
9.7 per cent. This reflected, for dol- 
lar investors, a monthly dollar yield 
of no less than 5.2 per cent, or 62 
per cent at an annual rate. 

The commercial bank share 
group continues to be the single 
best sector for dollar investments. 
The major three banks. Leumi, 
Hapoulim and IDB have all shown 
yields of more than 100 per cent 
since the beginning of 1981, way 
ahead of the devaluation of the 
shekel. Current dollar yields on 
commercial bank investments are 
running in excess of 25 per cent per 
year. 


Steps against dumping likely 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A thorough revision 
of the country’s trade protection 
policy is now being studied, Gideon 
Patt, minister of industry and trade, 
told the annual meeting of the 
Manufacturers Association. 

"We do not intend to make Israel 
a paradise for importers bringing in 
goods at dumping prices, while we 
allow the country to become a living 
hell for local industrialists," Patt 
said to thunderous applause. “We 
do not intend to provide work for 
labourers from abroad, while our 
own workers go jobless.” 

He promised that the present 
policy on customs, adopted years 
ago, would be reviewed to put an 
end to dumping from abroad. 
Nevertheless, no "protectionist bar- 


(Patt was expected, according to 
rumours, to announce that he was 
doubling import duties on yarns, 
which according to some textile 
manufacturers, arc entering the 
country at a price below the cost of 
the cotton from which they are 
made. However, he did not an- 
nounce this.) 

The retiring, president of the As- 
sociation, Avraham Shavit, said that 
"inflation cannot be cured by 
financial manipulations; it can only 
be reduced by taking political steps, 
for inflation is a political thing." 

Bui he doubted the very ex- 
istence of inflation in Israel. “In 
West Germany, if the inflationary 
rate is 6 per cent, the standard of 
living of most persons drops by 6 
per cent. But in Israel, we can have 
135 ' - - 
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The Film Centre opens 


IF THIS is hell, I wouldn't mind' 
spending a few seasons in it. 

The address is: Ben Hinom Val- 
ley, P.O.B. 4455, Jerusalem 91043, 
Israel. It is the site of the new 
Jerusalem Film Centre, containing 
the Israel Film Archive, the Centre 
for Jewish Film and the Jerusalem 
Cinematheque. 

The Ben Hinom Valley, or Gat 
Ben Hinom — fondly known as 
Gehenna — acquired its reputation 
as hell on earth because it was the 
dumping ground for the Old City in 
its youth. Fires were kept burning 
throughout the area to prevent 
pestilence. 

Today only culture and plants 
breed there. On the slope opposite 
the Old City wall are the Yemin 
Moshe artists' quarter, the 
Mishkenot Sha'ananim guest house 
for visiting artists and writers, and 
the Mishkenot Music Centre. Down 
in the valley are the Sultan's Pool 
outdoor concert site, the Albert 
Jerusalem Youth Music Centre — 
and now, the Film Centre. 

Virgil and Rimbaud both being 
out of town, Lia Van Leer was my 
guide in this newest quarter. She is 
in any case better qualified for the 
job; she has been developing film in 
Israel Tor the last twenty years — 
not in laboratories, but assembling 
the archives and organizing 
cinematheques in Haifa, Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. She is the director of 
the Film Centre. 

“People ask me, ‘What do you do 
in this discotheque of yours?"’ soys 
Van Leer, standing in the dusty lob- 
by of the new building, as equally 
dusty workmen pass back and forth. 
"Maybe we don’t do enough 
publicity.” 

The building was designed by a 
South American architect numed 
Liebson ("I can’t remember his first 
name — we call him Liebson’’), and 
matches the original facade of a 
complex ol three houses on the site, 
which were in a shambles by the late 
Sixties. 

The cinematheque, like other 
cultural projects in the area, was 
financed and promoted by the 
Jerusalem Foundation, where it was 
the special pet of director Ruth 
Cheshin. "You know how the 
Jerusalem Foundation works," says 
Van Leer. "The plan was ready a 
long time ago. and just waiting for 
someone to give the money.” 

The first such someone was a man 
named George Ostrovsky, a Rus- 
sian who emigrated to Brazil. His 


two daughters were interested in 
film, and Ostrovsky (who died last 
year) wanted them to have some 
connection with Israel. 

A number of people have 
donated money and material for the 
Film Centre, but Van Leer refused 
to divulge the total figure: "If some 
people find out, they'll say, ‘Why 
didn't you give the money to a 
yeshiva, so men could talk with 
God?' " Each to his own devotions. 

IN THE dusty lobby, we pass a 
ramp and elevator which will serve 
the handicapped, and move on to 
the coffee house, which is to be 
open from morning (ill late at night. 
"I’d like the centre to be more (hnn 
a screening place for films," Van 
Leer explains. Since the cinemathe- 
que is no longer in the downtown 
area — it used to be in Beil Agron 
— it needs this kind of gulhcring 
place. 

The centre has two auditoriums. 
The main hall, carpeted and nutfit- 
ted with 300 blue upholstered seals, 
is where two films will be screened 
each evening, six days a week. 

The small auditorium, wiih room 
for 50 people on carpeted sieps, will 
be for lectures and special-imerest 
screenings. Films will be offered to 
school classes three or four times a 
week, in cooperation with the 
municipal department of education, 
in the large or small auditorium, 
depending on the size of the group. 

The small hall will be equipped 
for showing video tapes and "Super- 
'S" — film usually used for home 
movies, but with the addition of 


By Marsha Pomerantz 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 



Lla Van Leer 


sound. Some of the material to be 
shown may come from a workshop 
to be held in the shelter of the film 
centre, where editing and camera 
work with Super-8, 16mm and video 
will be taught. 

Van Leer expects the workshop 
to attract mainly young people who 
warn to learn filmmaking. About 
the cinematheque audience. "I'd 
like to see more middle-aged people 
come," she says, "or even people in 
iheir 30s and 40s. They used to 
come, but now it's mostly young 
people. The young haven’t seen 
anything yet, so they're excited by it 
all." 

Lia and her husband Wim started 
the first Israeli film club in Haifa in 
1955. There were 200 members — 
"mostly old, and European" — and 
14 films a year. At that time it was 
hard to gel the young interested: 


“We bribed Technion students with 
free tickets." Eventually, younger 
people started coming, and Israelis 
travelled abroad more and were ex- 
posed to art films. Cinemath&que 
became "the thing to do," and now 
it’s a subject of interest in its own 
right. Israel has three cinemathe- 
ques, with 3,000 members in Haifa, 
5,000 in Tel Aviv, and 3,000 in 
Jerusalem. 

ON TO the museum, which at the 
moment is a big bare white room. It 
will hold a collection of "pre- 
cinema" picture-show equipment: 
magic lanterns, hand-painted slides, 
and a few instruments whose names 
I hadn't heard before and will not 
venture to repeat. The Van Leers’ 
personal collection will form the 
core of the museum, various early 
projectors and cameras have been 
promised, and "we hope people will 
donate like mad." Van Leer adds. 
Their own collection was bought al 
flea markets in Paris and other 
European cities, but it s the sort of 
material that “has now graduated to 
Sotheby’s and Christie's," she ex- 
plains. 

The tour progresses through a 
foyer which will hold some comfor- 
table seats — another schmooze 
location — a room Tor storing film, 
one which will hold equipment for 
cleaning, editing and restoring it. 

The Israel Film Archive, which 
also has its base in the building, was 
founded in 1961. and became a 
member of the International 
Federation of Film Archives two 
years later. Some films are acquired 


from other member archives, and 
now. Van Leer says, there is an 
agreement with local distributors, 
who will hand over copies for 
preservation after the commercial 
run. 

Many archives want film prints 
in exchange for the prints they turn 
over — and "until recently," Van 
Leer says, "there weren't good 
Israeli films to give.” Lately that has 
changed: she mentioned Jud 
Ne'eman’s Paratroopers ( Masa 
Alunkot) and the film of Danny 
Wohlman as some of those worthy 
of exchange. ' 

Has the development of 
cinematheques in Israel affected the 
quality of locally-produced films? 
Van Leer is sure it has. "You can’t 
create in a vacuum. Each 
cinematheque screens 560 films a 
year. In a couple of years you can 
see the whole history of film.” 

THE PROGRAMME will continue 
to draw on the Israel archive for 
half of its material, and "other 
sources” for the rest. These include 
foreign archives and embassies here 
which sponsor national film weeks. 

Limited resources are still a 
problem. "We’d like to show much 
more than we do,” she says. “We 
can borrow, but no one sends films 
with great enthusiasm. So it’s hard 
not to repeat yourself." 

Still, the Israel Film Archive is 
not the usual collection of classics 
and domestic productions. It in- 
cludes Jewish films from all over the 
world — for instance, Yiddish films 
of the ’20s from Russia and Poland. 
“Before they shot Fiddler on the 
Roof, they came to see Menachem 
Mendel the Matchmaker, a film ver- 
sion of the Shalom Aleichem 
story." 

Van Leer, who prefers to list as 
many of the credits as possible, says 
that Fred Gromch and Arnold 
Picker uf the Motion Picture 
Producers Association were the first 
to “see the importance of a centre 
for Jewish film in Jerusalem." 

Some of the films it now owns 
document the lifcof the shletl in a 
way no other medium can. There 
are Yiddish films from the U.S. in 
the ’30s; they depict the life of 
Jewish immigrants, the tension 
between assimilation and tradition, 
in "almost stereotyped 
melodrama.” And the archive has a 
collection of anti-Semitic 
propaganda films and documen- 
taries of the Nazi period. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, M8l 

Cairo’s other voice 

ONLY ONE WEEK after President Anwar Sadat’s violent death, the 
mourning in Egypt has given way to a remarkably speedy transfer of 
power to President-elect Hosni Mubarak. Yesterday's national 
referendum, called to formally endorse Mubarak — the only can- 
didate — showed a heavy turnout at the polls, despite repeated calls 
by Libya and other Arab rejectionists for a boycott of the election. 

Violent outbursts by Moslem fundamentalists in Asyut, a 
traditional trouble spot in Upper Egypt, were' put down ruthlessly 
amidst fierce clashes, with heavy casualties among both the in- 
surgents and the Egyptian' security forces. Also, there have been 
reports of various minor clashes in Cairo itself, including persistent 
rumours of widespread arrests among various opposition groups 
during the past week. 

With the stick, came the carrot to the opposition at home and in 
the Arab world. Mubarak lost little time in resorting to that old 
stand-by — the Palestinian issue. What is surprising is that he should 
have used such extreme formulations only four days after his cordial 
meeting in Cairo with Israel Prime Minister Menachem Begin at 
which both leaders solemnly pledged their firm adherence to the 
Camp David peace process. 

Mubarak used in his eve-of-refercndum address expressions which 
fall only a little short of full-fledged Arab rejection ist phraseology. He 
reaffirmed what he termed the "incontestable right of the Palesti- 
nians to self-determination” — the standard euphemism for a 
Palestinian stale — and he included in that “incontestable right" 
(Palestinian) autonomy in Arab (East) Jerusalem. What should be of 
even greater concern to Jerusalem, is Mubarak’s outright call to 
Washington to exert pressure on Israel in that direction. For, as 
Egypt's new President asserts, “the U.S. holds 99 per cent of the 
cards, because it is the only country with power to put pressure on 
Israel.” 

What Mr. Mubarak and his close political advisers must certainly 
know is that such political phrases are not only incompatible with the 
Camp David peace process, but in Fact pre-empt it. 

It is a well-known fact that the Camp David accords, particularly 
those covering the Palestinian issue, are fraught with ambiguities — 
to borrow a phrase from Henry Kissinger, perhaps “constructive am- 
biguities.” Out in these ambiguities lie both the strength and the 
weakness, and in Tact comprise the art of these accords. For they give 
both sides a sufficient transition period, five years — ar\ce Tull 
Palestinian autonomy has been agreed upon to test each other's 
goad will and to decide on the final disposition of the territories or 
Judea, Samuriu and the Gaza region after that span of time. To urge 
the U.S. to exert pressure on Israel right now to agree to “Palestinian 
self-delermi nation” is in fact undermining the carefully worded 
Camp David peace process, rather than safeguarding its continuity. 

Even ir Israel has so far been slow, and perhaps even dragging its 
feet, in the drawn-out autonomy talks, there appeared to be a good 
chance of some appreciable headway being made now to advance 
negotiations towards a full autonomy agreement within the coming 
months. The late president said on numerous occasions during the 
few weeks before his murder that, once the autonomy framework has 
been agreed upon, the Palestinians themselves can take their rightful 
place in implementing it. 

If there is need for pressure, it ought to be exerted on some of the 
less extreme and somewhat more realistic Palestinians to join (he 
peace process. Washington indeed would be a natural source for 
such a move through its special Saudi connection. At a time when the 
!R ™ AW ACS to Saudi Arabia is still hanging in the balance in the 
U.S. Senate, even a modest, public Saudi statement in support of the 
peace process could go a long way in bringing round some of those 
Senators who oppose the sale primarily because of Riyadh’s consis- 
tent opposition to the Camp David agreements. 

The seemingly easy way out — courting the PLO, which has now 
been adopted even by two former U-.S. presidents, Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter — who both have given firm commitments to Israel to 
oppose such a move unless the PLO first recognizes Israel’s existence 
and agrees to desist from acts of terror — is certainly a prescription 
for failure. There can be mo doubt that, once the Palestinians them- 
selves show some reason and agree to negotiate with Israel, 
Jerusalem can also be expected to come" forward with reasonable 
solutions. 


A view from the Hebrew press 

YEDJOT AHRONOT (Independent) writes that while it had ex- 
pected Mubarak to remain “friendly with Israel” until next April, 
'he has started showing his hard line right away." The paper surmises 
that the Carter-Ford statement on talks with the PLO was made "on 
Mubarak’s inspiration,” and it also cites his call for U.S. pressure on 
Israel. 

The paper concludes: Since the Begin delegation returned from 
Egypt in an optimistic mood, the question arises whether the govern- 
ment wants to continue soothing the public, or whether Israel will 
begin to suspect that something has changed in Egypt and that there 
is a need to respond to the adamant attitude which has emerged in 
the position of the new Egyptian government. 





Egypt s new president, Hosni Mubarak, left, greets Israel premier 
Menachem Begin at their meeting In Cairo before Anwar Sadat’s 
funeral. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1981 

Engine of economic growth 

THE PUBLICATION yesterday of the Slate Comptroller’s series of 
reports on the major government corporations provides an ap- 
propriate occasion for re-assessing the role and function of public en- 
terprise in the economy. 

The calumny or public enterprise, almost regardless of perfor- 
mance, has long been a popular pastime. At best, it is regarded as un- 
necessarily encroaching upon areas of activity that would and could 
be belter served by private initiative. At worst, it is seen as wasteful 
and a morass of inefficiency. The dictum that “the government has 
no business to be in business” has almost become an article of faith 
for all right-minded and decent people. 

That the Stale Comptroller should find fault, in minor or even ma- 
jor respects, with the operation of corporations subject to his ex- 
amination is hardly surprising. That is his role and duly, and the task 
or improvement is necessarily endless. What is surprising is that, by 
and large, the enterprises concerned come out from under the Com- 
plrolller’s scalpel almost unscathed and even earned largely positive 

The reports just published should make the public and, even more 
so. the politicians ask themselves again whether Israel’s agricultural 
exports could have been developed to their present level without 
Agrexco, or whether we could have had a permanent and reliable air 
hnk to the outside world without El AI, and whether our industrial 
development could have been promoted as it has been without the 
Industrial Development Bank, or without the leading technological 
role of the Israel Aircraft Industries. 

Bigger countries than Israel have found public enterprise 
functionally indispensable in key sectors of their economies, not only 
where natural monopolies are concerned, but also in areas where 
pubhc enterprise can serve as a pacemaker in economic growth. 

Alter eight years of virtual economic stagnation — with the only 
exception the level or consumption, which continued to rise — it 
may be well to take a fresh look at our public sector enterprises, and 
to ask whether they could not be turned into the driving engine of 
renewed growth and accelerated technical progress. 

Such strictures of performance as are contained in the Slate Com- 
ptroller s reports do not contradict the potential Tor growth in the 
public sector enterprises, and until private enterprise will be 
measured by the same yard-sticks, its oft-claimed superiority over 
public enterprise will remain unproven. 

At a time when private business enterprise refrains from invest- 
ment in real assets and prefers to accumulate financial assets as a 
hedge against uncertainly, it is not surprising to find — as the State 
L-ompt roller has pointed out in the case of the Dead Sea Works — 
that a pubhely owned enterprise, left to its own devices according to 
market criteria, should conduct itself similarly, and accumulate the 
staggering amount of IS660m. in the form of securities. 

Such conduct is not the natural consequence of public ownershio 
but its perversion. It demonstrates that the corporation's ownerehTp 
and control is not public-minded enough, and that it has not been 
charged either directly or through Us parent company Israel 
Chemicals Ltd., with assuming a more dynamic role in Marching 
out new fields of productive investment. 8 


‘Parable’ 
of the fig 

TORA AND FLORA 
L.I. Rabinowttz 


-Portion of the Week: Bereshit 
Gen. 1.1. -2.6 The verse discussed £ 

Another annual cycle of the 
reading of the Pentateuch with its 
haftarot, the relevant section from 
the prophets, begins this week. 

The creation of flora is detailed in 
Gen. 1.1 1-12. This passage and all 
others in this portion mention flora 
only in general terms, without iden- 
tifying any of them (cf. for instance 
1.29; 2, 4 and 9). Even the fruit trees 
in the Garden of Eden and the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
are not identified. 

The first specific mention offim 
is of the fig, or rather the leafdttt 
fig tree, which Adam and Eve use to 
cover their nakedness. In rabbinic 
literature the fig makes another 
contribution to preserving female 
modfesty, though it is a semantic 
one. It reminds me of a lovely story 
told of Winston Churchill. 

Churchill was the guest of honour 
at a society dinner in Boston. The 
main course was chicken, and when 
Winston was asked which portion 
he preferred, he replied, “Breast, 
please.” His hostess rebuked him. 
“Mr. Churchill, we do not use that 
word in polite society; we call it 
“white meat." The following day he 
sent her a corsage with a note: "For 
your white meat." 

What has this to do with Tora and 
the fig? The Mishna (Nidda 5.7) 
states that the rabbis employed the 
“parable” of the fig to describe the 
three stages in the physical develop- 
ment of the female. Childhood is 
called paga , the Hebrew word for 
the first appearance of the unripe 
fig (png). 

Puberty was called bochel, which 
means, literally, “ill," but, as the 
Talmud explains, in this context it 
refers to that stage or the fig when 
the while top appears on the still un- 
ripe fruit. The stage of full physical 
maturity was referred to by the 
peculiar name tsemel. n hapax* 
icgonienon — it occurs nowhere 
else in rabbinical literature. It ob- 
viously refers to that stage when her 
breasts are fully rounded. Jastrow 
actually suggests that it means 
“contracted” or "wrinkled,” con- 
necting it with the word tsimisum. 
which has this meaning. 

The Talmud, however (Nidda 
47b), gives an entirely different ex- 
planation, which is surely more ap- 
propriate. It regards it as a polite 
contraction of two words, yatah 
meleah, meaning “she has emerged 
full.” The other explanation, given 
in loc, makes it clear that it meant 
“when her breasts are full) 
rounded.” The use of this 
euphemism is surely in the spirit 
the aristocratic ladv of Boston. 

Judaism conclave 

The 27th annual conference on 
Jewish thought, sponsored by th e 
Ministry of Education and Culture, 
has opened at 21 locations 
throughout the country, and last* 
four days. 

The theme of this year’s con- 
ference is "Jewish Defence in Our 
Times — . Personalities, Methods 
and Fields.” Discussions are beins 
led by prominent researchers and 
-rabbis on the Jewish future of Israeli 
society, integrating Israel's ethnic 
communities and bringing l« e 
secular and religious closer 
together. 
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READERS' LETTERS 


ETHIOPIA’S PRISONERS OF ZION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — It may come as a surprise 
to readers of The Jerusalem Post that 
the Jewish Agency, would sabotage 
efforts to rescue Jews from Ethiopia 
and bring them to Israel (September 
- 27). It is no surprise to us. 

In 1975 the Jewish Agency Direc- 
tor for Immigration and Absorption 
came right out and said that he op- 
posed bringing Ethiopian Jews to 
Israel. Subsequently he “changed 
his mind" — officially, that Ib. He is 
a follower of Interior and Religious 
Affairs Minister Yosef Burg, who 
has always opposed the cause of the 
Jews of Ethiopia. 

A grand total of 120 Jews were 
saved between 1975 and 1977. But 
then Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan told the press in Switzerland 
that Israel was aiding Ethiopia. An 
additional result of Dayan’s action 
was a wave of pogroms in Ethiopia 
by anti-government forces. 

For years we have pleaded with 
the Jewish Agency to mount an cf- . 
fcctive rescue campaign to end the 
Holocaust in Ethiopia — in vain. 
According to the article in the 
Canadian newspaper, 10,000 are 
dead out of a Jewish population or 
28,000 (according to a 1976 census). 
We offered specific suggestions to 
gel people out — all were ignored. 


We are convinced that as long as 
the Jewish Agency has respon- 
sibility for the rescue of Ethiopian 
Jews, they will never be rescued. 

We are therefore circulating a 
petition, requesting that: 

A) A special body be created to 
deal only with the rescue and aliya 
of the Jews of Ethiopia. 

B) This body be given an ade- 
quate budget by the Israeli govern- 
ment and/or the Jewish Agency. 

C) This body have sole and far- 
reaching authority to act in all areas 
necessary in order to save Ethiopian 
Jews and bring them to Israel. 

D) This body be managed and 
directed by Jews from Ethiopia in 
Israel (and chosen by them). 

E) This body be free of pressure 
or interference from anyone in 
Israel with the single exception of 
the Prime Minister. 

F) The Israeli government and/or 
the Jewish Agency take immediate 
steps to help free Prisoners of Zion 
in Ethiopia. 

YESHAYAHU BEN-BARUCH, 
Chairman 

AVRAHAM YESHAYAHU. 

Secretary. 

Union for Saving Ethiopian Jewish 
Families 

Ashdod. 


EMMA MARCUS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Recently, R.E. reported in 
yoilr Postscripts column that Mrs. 
Emma Marcus, widow of David 
Mickey Marcus, was living on an 
IDF “pension," which somehow 
suggests that Mrs. Marcus is in dire 
poverty. Once and for all, I would 
like to set the record straight. 

True: Mrs. Marcus, now in her 
70’s, is blind and in poor health. 

Also very true: The Government 
of Israel has always seen to the 
financial and medical needs of Mrs. 
Marcus. In fact, in the last three 
years, the Government has been 
more than generous in its respon- 
sibility to Emma. Prime Minister 
Begin himself has visited with Mrs. 
Marcus twice in New York. 

These are the true circumstances 
regarding Mrs. Marcus. 1 am one of 
her closest friends. All visits to Mrs. 
Marcus are arranged through me, 
and all requests for Emma's welfare 
are forwarded by me, through the 
Consulate in New York, to the 
Government of Israel. 

Emma Marcus is, indeed, very 
grateful and never fails to express 
her heartTcll thanks to the Govern- 
ment of Israel and the IDF. 

HARRY R. EISNER. 

Past President. 

American Veterans cf Israel 
Bayside, New York. 


STRATEGIC COOPERATION WITH THE U.S. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Lately, politicians from 
both the right and the left of the 
political spectrum have come out 
against the idea of strategic 
cooperation with the U.S.A., es- 
pecially the idea of our air force 
providing an aerial umbrella for the 
American fleet in case of a conflict 
opposing the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Using strong language, these politi- 
cians demand (hat members of the 
IDF should not become 
“mercenaries’’ in the service of an 
alien cause. 

It is obvious that our air force 
could be used only in proximity to 
Israel, say in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean or the Persian Gulf, and not in 
the event of a war in the Far East or 
another distant theatre of opera- 
tions. Now, can anyone imagine 
that in the case of a war in our 
vicinity waged by the Soviets or 
their proxies against the U.S., Israel 
could remain indifferent and 
neutral — a kind of little 
Switzerland of the Middle East — as 
if this were none of her business? 

We need no reminder that Israel 
depends to a large degree on the 
U.S. not only ^politically and 
economically, but also' militarily for 
the supply of sophisticated* 
weapons. It is also common 
knowledge that the Soviet Union’s 
hostility towardB Israel knows no 
bounds. 


It should also be remembered 
that both in World War l und World 
War II, a considerable number of 
smaller states joined one or the 
other side in the conflict because 
they fell that their destiny was too 
closely linked to one of the super- 
powers to allow them to remain 
neutral. 

It is not difficult to visualize the 
fate of little Israel, should the Soviet 
Union emerge victorious from an 
eventual conflict. On the other 


fc THE POST’ 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — ■ As a veteran reader or The 
Jerusalem Post, 1 was astonished to 
read what Prime Minister Begin 
said in New York about your excel- 
lent paper: “Every page is 
poisonous, and they are spreading 
the poison around the world, in 
’English." _ 

I do not belong to any political 
party and much appreciate your 
balanced editorials and other arti- 
cles which give expression to 
various points of view, f find that 
you intelligently support or reject, 
as the case may be, policies and at- 
titudes of the two big parties and 
thus prove that your paper is really 
independent. 

MOSHE BEN EL1YAHU 
Jerusalem. 


hand, should the Americans win 
without Israel even lifting a finger to 
come to their help, would they con- 
tinue to support such a “faithful'' 
ally in the future? 

Strategic cooperation with the 
U.S. A. is as much in Israel’s interest 
as it is in the interest or the 
Americans — or even more so — 
and helping the U.S. militarily hi 
case of war is in the supreme in- 
terests of this country. 

Haifa. OR. EZRA MENTCHER 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — It is with regret that I write 
this letter, but it is necessary. It con- 
cerns the re-emergence of anti- 
Semitism in this country. 

I, who am not a Jew, have now 
observed it in one of its most in- 
vidious forms, and can confirm that 
it is not attributable to the “over- 
sensitive reaction" of the Jews. It 
exists in fact. 

My greatest sorrow, however, is 
the attitude of the Jewish com- 
munity. Onde again, they are advis- 
ing their members to keep a low 
profile. My wife, who is a sabra, is 
naturally incensed, particularly at 
being told to “be careful how you 
talk ” WJ. DOHERTY 

1 Bremen, Weal Germany. 


‘KAPPAROT* A FOLK CUSTOM, 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — It is a great pity'tfiat the 
media, by their wide publicity every 
year, tend to reinforce the impres- 
sion that the rite of kapparot is one 
of the religious duties that the Tora 
requires the faithful to perform on 
Yom Kippur eve. It should be 
emphasized that it is nothing more 
than a folk custom whose popularity 
is based on the superstition and ig- 
norance of its observers rather than 
thei r respect for Judaism. 

Joseph Caro, the author of the 
Shulhan Arukh, strictly forbade its 
observance in his own town and 
ruled, in the aforementioned nor* 
mative code of Jewish religious 
precept that the custom be out- 
lawed (Section 705). NahmanideSi 
the rebuilder of the Jewish com- 


NOT RELIGIOUS DUTY 



Imunity in Eretz Israel in the Middle 
'Ages, condemned it as idolatrous 
superstition. When we add to these 
strictures the health hazards and 
'cruelty to animals Involved, there 
would seem to be nothing to com- 
mend it beyond its photogenic 
potentialities, to the thinking 
religious and non-religious public) 
-alike. Both have good reason for 
putting the practice in its proper 
perspective and divesting it of its 
aura of religious respectability. 

ARYEH NEWMAN 

Jerusalem. 


According to custom a person's sins 
■ are symbolically transferred to a 
chicken, which Is then donated to the 
poor. Many families substitute money 
for the chicken nowadays. i(Sisrphoi) 
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